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NEW OBEDIENCE. 
ARTICLE SIXTH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION.* 
By Rev. Cuares A. Stork, Baltimore, Md. 


It is not necessary, in order to vindicate the excellence of 
the Augsburg Confession as a standard of Christian faith, 
that it should be shown to be a symmetrical system of doc- 
trine. Enthusiasts have professed to find in it such a system. 
But the attempts to make this symmetry apparent have not 
persuaded the unbiased that it has any existence, outside the 
minds of indiscreet admirers. The Confession was not shaped 
under such circumstances, nor by such aims, as must conspire 
in order to elaborate completeness. Systems of speculative 
truth come to perfection, as the particles of matter organize 
into the flawless crystal, in a state of absolute quiescence. 





*Sixth Lecture on the Holman Foundation in the Theological Seminary 
of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, delivered June 
26th, 1871, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
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But the history of the Confession is the history of the reso- 
lution of two antagonistic forces. The Confession, as has 
been well said, was properly an apology. It represented the 
compromise—perhaps an unconscious compromise, yet still a 
compromise—made by those who stood between two mighty 
forces ; on the one hand the attracting power of the Romish 
Church, combining in itself all the subtle force of association, 
habit, traditionary reverence, and desire for peace, and, on the 
other, the repelling power of truth, simple and absolute, 
working through minds enlightened and constrained by the 
word of God. They who framed it had no mind to draw out 
a perfect scheme of Christian doctrine. They had in view a 
practical purpose. That purpose involved the harmony of 
two conflicting aims, viz: to bring into strong relief the car- 
dinal truths of the catholic faith in which they were cordial- 
ly at one with the Romish Church, and yet to emphasize the 
specially evangelical doctrines wherein they felt themselves 
compelled to bear testimony to the unadulterated gospel of 
Christ, as against vital errors in that Church. These two 
points were to be kept in view, as the landmarks of the course 
down which they had to steer their difficult way. 

The shaping of such a scheme of doctrine, would naturally 
enough result in anything but a symmetrical standard of 
faith. It was an attempt to do that in the sphere Of theolo- 
gy, which has been realized in the sphere of political science 
in the growth of that anomalous but very useful thing, the 
English Constitution. Take away the history of the strug- 
gle that preceded and attended the formation of the Confes- 
sion, and the first feature in it that will strike a candid mind, 
is its lack of symmetry. Read it in the light of the aims 
and hopes of its framers, and it is at once seen to be a work 
of matchless skill. Asa purely logical statement of Chris- 
tian doctrine, it is crude in form. As a practical testimony 
to the essential truths of the gospel, as over against the errors 
and perversions of Rome, it is a perfect organization. Read 
in this light, its abrupt transitions, as in the passage from the 
Article on Justification to that on the Ministry, are master- 
strokes of strategy ; its redundancies, as in the case of Arti- 
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cles VI.and XX., are the necessary defences of the Reformed 
position. It is in this light continually that the connection 
of the several articles, and the force of each separate article, 
must be estimated. 

There is, for instance, no logical connection, viewed purely 
in the light of theological science, between the Article on 
“The Ministerial Office” and that on “New Obedience.” But 
when we remember, that one of the strong fortresses of the 
Papal Church was the asserted power of the clergy to open 
and to shut the gate of heaven to men, and that linked to it 
in strategic order, stood that other dogmatic fortress of the 
fiction of the saints’ merits vested in the clergy, with full 
powers to bestow on others as part of the purchase of salva- 
tion, then the connection of the Article, that strips the min- 
istry of all powers of salvation, with that which relegates 
“good works” to their true position, as the fruits of faith and 
not the price of salvation, is evident enough. 

In this light of history, we shall attempt to open the mean- 
ing of this Sixth Article of the Augsburg Confession, “con- 
cerning New Obedience.” 

The Article reads as follows :* 

“They likewise teach, that this faith must bring forth good 
fruits; and that it is our duty to perform those good works, 
which God has commanded, because it is his will, and not in 
the expectation of thereby meriting justification before him. 
For, remission of sins and justification are secured by faith ; 


*The translation of the Article given above is that of the “Book of Wor- 
ship’’ as rendered from the Latin, a copy of which is subjoined from Miil. 
ler’s Edition of the Symbolical Books, 1860. 


ART. VI. DE NOVA OBEDIENTIA. 

Item docent. quod fides illa debeat bonos fructus parere, et quod oporteat 
bona opera mandata a Deo facere propter voluntatem Dei, non ut confi- 
damus per ea opera justificationem coram Deo mereri. Nam remissio 
peccatorum et justificatio fide apprehenditur, sicut testatur et vox Christi: 
Quum feceritis hec omnia, dicite, servi inutiles sumus. Idem docent et 
veteres scriptores ecclesiastici. Ambrosius enim inquit: Hoc constitutum 
est a Deo, ut qui credit in Christum, salvus sit, sine opere, sola fide, gratis 
accipiens remissionem peccatorum. 
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as the declaration of Christ testifies: ‘When ye shall have 
done all those things, say, we are unprofitable servants.’ 

The same thing is taught by the ancient ecclesiastical wri- 
ters: for Ambrose says, ‘This has been ordained by God, that 
he who believes in Christ shall be saved without works, re- 
ceiving remission of sins gratuitously through faith alone.’ ”’* 

The doctrine of the Article is that of the vital connection 
of faith and holiness of life: it is a reaffirmation of that irre- 
fragable chain which the apostle James forged out in his 
declaration that “faith without works is dead.” In its con- 
nection, as part of the Confession, it grows logically out of 
Article 1V. on Justification. In that Article was affirmed 
the Pauline doctrine, that the sinner is made just before God 
and acknowledged as his child freely through faith, without 
reference either to his outward works or to his inward affec- 
tions. On this, after the somewhat illogical interpolation of 
Article V., on the “Ministerial Office,” followed in most nat- 
ural sequence the necessary complement and completion of 
the doctrine of faith, that it must be a living faith working 
by love and bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit. “They 
likewise teach that this faith must bring forth good fruits.” 
That sentence contains the logical kernel of the whole Arti- 
cle; the rest is but the expansion and adjustment of the cen- 
tral thought. 

We will examine first this central truth, and then the qual- 
ifications by which it is defined and guarded. This order of 
discussion involves the consideration of the following points : 


*We may remark briefly, that the authority quoted, by the authors of 
the Confession, from the Fathers, is unhappily invalidated by a mistake. 
“The ancient ecclesiastical writers’’ give abundant testimony to substan- 
tiate the doctrine emphasized in this part of the article, (see the citations 
in Chemnitz, Quenstedt, Gerhard in loc, et passim); but Ambrose is not 
the author of the passage ascribed to him. It is found in a commentary 
on the Pauline Epistles attributed to Ambrose, but which a more careful 
criticism has decided not to be the work of this Father. Others have at- 
tributed it to the deacon Hilary. Its origin, though certainly patristic, is 
left, as to its particular sources, wholly in doubt. See Walch: Introductio 
in Libros Symbolicos, pp. 276—279. 
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1. The Necessity of the New Obedience. 

2. The Nature and Limitations of it. 

8. The Grounds of its Obligation. 

First, then, in order of importance we have to consider 


I. THE NECESSITY OF THE NEW OBEDIENCE. 


The really salient feature of this Article, is the stress laid 
on the necessity of “good works.” “This faith must bring 
forth good fruits;” “it is our duty to perform those good 
works which God has commanded.” This affirms the necessi- 
ty of right living. It affirms, too, the necessity of right liv- 
ing as an essential constituent or outflow of true religion. 
It makes holiness of life, conformity to the law of rectitude, 
to be bound up in the same necessity with the exercise of 
faith. It puts the obligation to good works into the same 
category with the obligation to worship and to trust in God. 
It unites what the common tendency of the religions of the 
world has almost uniformly separated, the religious senti- 
ment, and the moral sense. The two may be, and are to be, 
distinguished, but not dissevered. We are under an obliga- 
tion, felt by the rudest savage, to adore God. Weare moved 
by a like potent sense of obligation to obey the law of right 
in the practice of life. But whilst neither is ever wholly 
extinguished, yet in the experience of the race there comes 
continually into view a rift between the two, tending ever to 
wider and wider division. In the pagan religions this is very 
marked. The code of religion there, is one thing: the code 
of morals, is altogether another. In the grosser forms of pa- 
ganism they become directly antagonistic ; as where the reli- 
gious sentiment of the Hindoo mother moves her to kill her 
child; as in the worship of the Grecian Aphrodite in Asia 
Minor, where a part of the cultus was the practice of un- 
chastity. But, as religion becomes purified by right reason, 
this chasm is made narrower, until in the revelation of truth 
given in Christianity the separation is wholly lost, and the 
connection between religion and good morals, between faith 
and works, is made so.close that they are bound up with the 
same cord of obligation. They are enclosed in the same ne- 
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cessity, and enforced by the same sanction of conscience and 


,command. At last the religious sentiment and the moral 


sense merge wholly into each other, and become one in that 
peculiarly spiritual quality of the soul, for which pagan lan- 
gauges, indeed, furnish no adequate term, but which we know 
by the name of holiness.* In that are blended and lost in one, 
the aspiration of the soul to the personal God, and the imper- 
ative of the conscience impelling to the right. It was to ex- 
press this organic union, this vital integration of faith with 
good works, that this article was shaped. 

I have said, that this doctrine of the necessary union of 
holiness in practice with faith, lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity, and intimated that all false religions have failed 
in securing the connection. They have so failed practically, 
and, for the most part, even in idea. But yet this necessity 
of right living, as one of the vital organs of true religion, 
was not wholly unperceived even by the pagan world. The 
best minds of Greece and Rome felt, and more or less clearly 
taught, that there could be no true worship of God, without 
the practice of goodness in the life. The whole scope of that 
most wonderful passage in all heathen literature, the Apology 
of Socrates, is to this effect: “If you release me, O Atheni- 
ans,” says Socrates, in substance, “I shall only go back to tell 
the young men that there is nothing better than to cultvate 


justice and temperance and knowledge in the soul.” It is the 


final protest of the martyr-spirit against the divorce between 
religion and right-living, that was attempted to be made by 
the Sophists in Athens; an attempt that was only too effect- 
ually realized, in later times, by the Romish Church. 

+In the Second Alcibiades, there is a discussion between 
Alcibiades and Socrates concerning the efficacy of prayer ; 
and the conclusion is reached that no religious service, 
whether of prayer or sacrifice, is acceptable to God that is 


*See De Quincey in frequent allusions to the poverty of the Greek lan- 
guage, though so rich in all other vocabularies, in terms expressive of the 
spiritual ideas of the Hebrew and Christian faith. 

t2d Alcib., 149, E. 150. 
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offered by a corrupt man. “It would be a dreadful thing,” 
says Socrates, “if the Gods looked to gifts and sacrifices, and 
not to the soul, if a person be holy and just. Justice and 
self-control, it seems then, are honored above all things by 
the Gods :” which sounds very much like the answer made 
by Samuel to Saul when he rebuked his sin of disobedience, 
“Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” 

Indeed, as soon as the mind of man begins to right itself, 
after the perturbations of the great storm of sin in the heart, 
and to take its bearings, it settles inevitably to the conviction 
that any true service or worship must go forth into obedience. 
Epictetus and Socrates, in their stammering and incoherent 
way, join their voices with that of the apostle James, saying, 
“Faith without works is dead.” “Be assured,” says Epicte- 
tus, “that the essence of piety towards God lies in this, to 
form right opinions concerning him, as existing, and as gov- 
erning the universe justly and well. Fix yourself in this 
resolution to obey him, and yield to him, and willingly fol- 
low him amidst all events. When you have recourse to di- 
vination * * attend to the great diviner, the Pythian 
God, who once cast out of the temple him who neglected to 
save his friend.”* So, according to the great stoic moralist, 
to pray in the temple is of no avail if one neglect to do his 
duty out of doors. This is only the concrete form of the ab- 
stract statement of dur article: “this faith must bring forth 
good fruits * * it is our duty to perform those good 
work which God has commanded.” 

With this writing of God in the natural conscience and 
heart, the revelation of God in his word is in full accord. If 
any one aim is clear in all God’s revealed plan, as the final 
end to be secured by the work of redemption, it is that men 
may be brought to the practice and enjoyment of holiness. 
If faith is a pre-eminent grace, it is so because it alone can 
open the way through Christ into the actual possession of this 





*The Works of Epictetus translated by T. W. Higginson, pp. 387, 388, 
389. 
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holiness. It is blessed mainly, because it leads to that which is 
still more blessed. ‘Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” Solomon was as 
near to a speculative philosopher as the Hebrew mind, with 
its intensely practical and spiritual bent, apparently could 
come ; and he joins in the solemn verdict of the reason of 
the heathen world, “naturally Christian,” to the clear reve- 
lation of the Holy Ghost, when he sums up his speculations 
on life and religion in the close of Ecclesiastes: “Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

This is the end of ends. This is the ultimate goal of that 
whole vast sweep of catastrophe, development and deliver- 
ance wrought out in the history of redemption. As Paul 
expresses it, “our Saviour Jesus Christ gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 

The Reformers felt this truth deeply. It is true, their con- 
troversy with Rome hinged on the doctrine of Justification 
by faith. But that which drove them to assert a free justifi- 
cation, without regard to works, was their recognition, that 
the righteosness demanded by God was too high for them, 
and yet only their just debt. Man must be justified gratui- 
tously through faith, because he could never fulfil the re- 
quirements of a law that was holy and just and good. But, 
being justified, disencumbered of his load of past guilt, no 
pretence to religion could be allowed for a moment that did 
not acknowledge the claim of the law to a full obedience. 
No faith could be thought worthy the name that did not 
spontaneously work the works of holiness. The ery of the 
justified man is, “Oh, how love I thy law.” Luther says, “‘it 
is necessary that pious teachers should as diligently press the 
doctrine concerning good works as the doctrine concerning 
faith. For Satan bitterly hates and resists both. Apart from 
the matter of justification, no one is able to commend the 
good works that are commanded by God highly enough.’”* 





*See Gerhard. Loci Theolog. Vol. 8, p. 22. 
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Through the twilight of moral consciousness in the Church, 
the Reformers groped their way to the fundamental truth of 
this Article. It was not seen so clearly then, as the Church 
is coming to see now, that the one final necessity in God’s 
government is habitual and actual goodness. But the Con- 
fession gives no uncertain sound on this vital point. It de- 
clares, with a sufficiency needing no fortification in these 
days of light and strength, “that this faith must bring forth 
good fruits; and that it is our duty to perform those good 
works which God has commanded.” 

A truth so cardinal to Christianity, so imbedded in the 
whole texture of Scripture, so naturally apprehended by man’s 
innate sense of religion, could not have been wholly lost, even 
in the corruption of the Romish Church. In its formal affir- 
mation, it never had been lost. The phrase “good works” 
had been blazoned on her banners, and sounded from her pul- 
pits, until it had become nauseous to men. But, as disease 
changes the healthy functions of the body into sources of 
evil, so the pervading plague, in the life of that Church, had 
turned the truth, that holiness is necessary, into a moral poi- 
son. When the Reformers declared that “faith must bring 
forth good fruits, and that it is our duty to perform good 
works,” the whole Romish faculty could say, Amen. But 
the next step taken in this article showed the gangrene which, 
under the name of “good works,” had eaten nearly all true 
holiness out of the heart of the Church. The first step, in 
the definition of the doctrine, was to determine what are the 
“good fruits,” “good works” that constitute holiness. 


II. THE NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE NEW OBEDIENCE. 


On this point the Confession is very explicit. It deter- 
mines both, by exclusion and inclusion, the scriptural character 
of that holiness which is required in believers. By declaring 
the rule of holiness, and its origin, it defined what was not, 
and what was, essential to the New Obedience. 

a. By exclusion: “it is our duty to perform those good 
works which God has commanded.” The rule of “good works” 

Vou. I. No, 4. 63 
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is the express command of God. We are to do those things 
which God bids us, and no more. This one phrase, “which 
God has commanded,” struck a fatal blow. It was a two- 
edged argument. It not only sheared away the cunning web 
of works of supererogation, which Rome had used to catch 
souls in, as silly flies ; but it also demolished the whole fabric 
of multiplied devotions, penances, ecclesiastical duties, fasts, 
pilgrimages, mortifications, which had grown to a yoke, like 
that complained of by Peter, “which neither we nor our 
fathers were able to bear.” 

It had been taught that there were services of religion, and 
good works, not demanded by the law of God, and yet in 
themselves good, and therefore worthy of reward. By the 
performance of what were called “consilia evangelica,” fastings, 
pilgrimages, vows of monasticism, poverty, obedience, conti- 
nence, and the like, it was held to be possible to lay upa 
treasure of merit above and beyond all that the strict law of 
God required.* The logical outgrowth from this was the 
doctrine of the transfer of merit, the procuring of pardon 
and eternal life through the merits of the saints.t Then fol- 
lowed, in train, the intercession of saints, the mechanical the- 
ory of holiness, by which righteousness was made something 
that could be put on and taken off, without any change in 
the inner man, until at last, the monstrous shock of the doc- 
trine of Papal indulgence, according to which a man living 
in sin could, for money, purchase pardon and salvation of the 
Holy Father who kept the treasury of the saints’ merits, 
roused the besotted nations to the protest of the Reformation. 


*Bellarmin, in defending this doctrine, goes so far as to collect a num- 
ber of passages from the early Church Fathers, Origen, Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzum, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, to show 
that they held the doctrine of works which more than satisfy the require- 
ment of the law.—Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, Vol. I., p. 51. 

t‘‘Thomas Aquinas places the evangelical counsels, and the more than 
sufficient works, entirely in the sphere of asceticism;’’ 7. ¢., they belong 
to a sphere of holiness beyond what the strict law requires, and above the 
capacity of ordinary men.—Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, Vol. I., p.- 
52. 
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This simple phrase of the Confession, “which God has com- 
manded,” like the smiting of the sun on the rack of the 
morning mist,dissolved the whole cunning fabric of works of 
supererogation. That only is true obedience which can show 
for its sanction a “Thus saith the Lord.” 

Luther says, in his Sermon concerning good works, “it is 
required of any work that professes to be a service of God, 
not only that it aim at the glory of God, but also that it be 
commanded by him.” 

“Those good works are not truly good, which each one de- 
vises himself with a good intention, or which are performed 
according to human tradition, but those which God himself 
has prescribed and commanded in his word.’* 

Chemnitz in his chapter, “quae sint opera in quibus Deus 
vult renatos exercere obedientiam,” details at length the rule of 
new obedience : 

1. Not what seems to us right. 

2. Not what has been suggested by our good intent. 

3. Not what has been handed down from our fathers. 

4. But what God has positively commanded.t 

In another place, he condenses the scriptural argument 
against works of supererogation into’a nutshell: “It is most 
true that the Holy Spirit renews the heart and makes it will 
and do obedience to God. Does God therefore wish that the 
renewed should, of their own motion and private counsel, or 
from traditions of men, choose the works wherein they shall 
glorify God? By no means: for Paul expressly condemns 
éSehoSpnoxeias, (self-imposed services), (Col. 2: 23). God 
wishes, therefore, the whole life of the regenerate to be ruled 
by his word, not only in faith, but also in good works. Char- 
ity, which is the rot and sum of all good works, is said to 
be no more than the fulfilling of the law.”’t 

The horns of the dilemma, on which the whole theory of 
“works” was impaled, were inevitable. If a work is com- 





*Formula of Concord—Good Works. 
+Loci Theologici Chemnitii, Pars tertia, p,."14. 
{Loci Theologici Chemnitii, Pars tertia, p. 37. 
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manded by God, then it is our duty to do it, and when it is 
done most perfectly, we have only performed our whole duty ; 
if not commanded, it is no “good work.” “Who hath re- 
quired this at your hand,” is the stern query with which all 
“evangelica consilia” and works of supererogation are met. 

This was returning to the old land-marks. It was a rein- 
statement of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
us the only infallible rule of practice. It was not only a 
declaration of the necessity of holiness, but it was also a de- 
termination of the standard by which all goodness was to be 
measured and directed. It was not only pointing out the di- 
rection in which we must steer, but it was furnishing also 
the chart and compass by which to steer. The Reformers 
aimed primarily to correct the errors of the Roman apostasy. 
But their correction, like all true reform, reached farther 
than they could see: 





“they builded better than they knew.”’ 


They have furnished a permanent rule of true righteous- 
ness. What is the boundary of right? Where does the do- 
main of absolute duty end, and the field of expedience, the 
weighing of means and ends, begin? How clear is the defini- 
tion of the Confessiou: “those good works which God has 
commanded.” 

We may test the universal application of this rule on some 
of the latest born errors of our own times. Mr. J. 8. Mill 
represents a movement in our day, to put aside the express 
command of God as a standard of right, on the ground that 
Christian morality is deficient in scope. “Many essential ele- 
ments of the highest morality,” says this author in his work 
“On Liberty,” “are among the things which are not provided 
for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Christian- 
ity. *  * I believe that other ethics than any which can 
be evolved from exclusively Christian sources must exist side 
by side with Christian ethics, to produce the moral regenera- 
tion of mankind.” This has a very grand sound: the reve- 
lation that is heralded with such solemn trumpetings must 
be splendid, indeed. But when Mr. Mill descends from the 
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sublimities of vague generalities, to specify the corrections he 
would graft on the moral code propounded in God’s word, we 
find that it is with his scheme, as with a great deal of modern 
philosophy, “ignotum pro magnifico est.” Christian ethics are 
too narrow for modern expansion. Why? “Its ideal,” Mr. 
Mill answers, “is negative rather than positive; passive 
rather than active; innocence rather than nobleness; absti- 
nence from evil rather than energetic pursuit of good. In 
its precepts (as has been well said), ‘Thou shalt not’ predomi- 
nates unduly over ‘Thou shalt.’” We have only to confront 
this (calling it by the mildest name) misrepresentation with 
the simple utterance of Christ to see its falsity: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Add to this the elaborations of Christ’s 
command to be found in the twelfth chapter of Romans, the 
third and fourth of Philippians, and in the close of Paul’s 
epistles generally,—and it must be a strange conscience that 
complains of this rule of the Confession as too circumscribed. 
“The good works, which God has commanded” in the Old 
and New Testaments, open a field for the “energetic pursuit 
of good,” which the noblest men, the world has ever held, have 
confessed themselves unable to fill up, or even to fully com- 
pass in their thoughts. 

It is not strange that men, disallowing the validity of the 
Scriptures as the revealed will of God, should disparage the 
ethics of the Bible. But something of this supercilious feel- 
ing of superiority to the plain rule of God’s word, reveals 
itself in the new commandments promulgated touching good 
morals in many quarters professedly Christian. The so-called 
liberal and radical churches of our day, are full of these mag- 
gots of a new and advanced morality, which are to hatch out 
into something that shall soar beyond the narrow pales of the 
written word. New virtues are invented, and new sins dis- 
covered every day. Yesterday, a new commandment was 
proclaimed: “Thou shalt not drink wine.” To-day another 
precept is added: “Thou shalt give the ballot to woman.” 
All questions of expedience and means are attempted to 
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be brought within the scope of a positive moral precept. 
And he, who holds only by the Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the Mount, is in danger of being thought no better than a 
publican and sinner. Toall such inventors of new virtues, it 
may be commended, as a wholesome exercise, to ponder the 
simple rule of the Confession, “it is our duty to perform those 
good works which God has commanded.” “Those,” says 
Prof. Alexander, “who undertake to be more righteous than 
God’s law, in any respect, will be sure to compensate their 
work of supererogation by greater license in some other form 
of sin. I once knew a candidate for the ministry, who de- 
nounced as a sin, eating meat, and drinking tea and coffee, 
and, if I remember right, any violation of Prof. Hitchcock’s 
prescription for avoiding dyspepsia. He ended with becom- 
ing the hierophant of a conventicle of free-love Perfectionists, 
and doing what he might to turn temples into brothels.” 

b. By inclusion. The Confession not only excluded, from 
the definition of “good works,” the notions of men and the 
traditions of the Church. It included, also, within its scope 
that which practically Rome had cast out. The phrase “good 
works” had, under the manipulation of the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, been emptied of nearly all spiritual meaning. To the 
Romish layman the term meant, not love to God, love to 
men, purity of heart, “the fruits of the Spirit,” but the per- 
formance of innumerable external acts of devotion, penance, 
ritual correctness and the like. Hence the tremendous recoil 
of Protestantism against these so-called “good works ;” a 
rebound so violent as to occasion the reproach of the Romish 
writers, that the Reformers despised good works, and taught 
that there was no need of them. But, the Confession is 
equally careful to assert the absolute necessity of the new 
obedience, and to point out its origin and scope- They, and 
they only, are truly good works, which flow from a living 
faith in God. “This faith,” (that described in Article IV.) 
“must bring forth good fruits.” The new obedience is to come 
forth, not on the mechanical compulsion of an ecclesiastical 
command, nor at the sheer impulse of hope and fear in an 
unrenewed heart, but from a faith that works by love. 
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“The first and chief work,” says Melanchthon, “is faith it- 
self: God especially requires in his worshipers this faith, and 
this confidence produces the love of God.”* This gives us 
the source and extent of the New Obedience. It begins in 
faith. It is fed at that deepest of all fountains in human na- 
ture, opened only by the divine hand, the trust of the soul in 
an invisible, but real and ever present, God. The world, in 
its best moods, has conceived of high ideals of virtue and rec- 
titude, but it could never command the energy to make them 
actual. Men have dreamed beautifully of goodness, but none 
have ever been able to put it into fact, nor even long to keep 
their dream before them clear in outline and fresh in color.t 
There is no future for any rectitude that is not rooted in God. 
There is no summer flow for the streams that head short of 
the heart of the mountains. This unfailing spring the Con- 
fession finds in the faith that unites to God. 

“With the reconciliation to God, that is effected by faith, 
comes also the gift of the Holy Spirit, which renews the heart 
and causes it to begin to love God, and delight in his law after 





*Corpus Reformat., Vol. XXI., pp. 311, 312. 

tLecky notices the immeasurable superiority of Christianity over Pa- 
ganism in this respect, in a very brilliant passage: ‘“The ethics of Pagan- 
ism were part of a philosophy. The ethics of Christianity were part of a 
religion. The first were the speculations of a few highly cultivated indi- 
viduals, and neither had, nor could have, any direct influence upon the 
masses of mankind. The second were indissolubly connected with the 
worship, hopes and fears of a vast religious system, that acts at least as 
powerfully on the most ignorant as on the most educated. The objects of 
the Pagan systems were to foretell the future, to explain the universe, to 
avert calamity, to obtain the assistance of the gods. They contained no 
instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institution of preaching, 
or to the moral preparation for the reception of the sacrament, or to con- 
fession, or to the reading of the Bible, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function of the priest 
than of the physician. On the other hand, the philosophic expositions 
of duty were wholly unconnected with the religious ceremonies of the tem- 
ple. To amalgamate these two spheres, to incorporate moral culture with 
religion, and thus to enlist in its behalf that desire to enter, by means of 
ceremonial observances, into direct communication with Heaven, which 
experience has shown to be one of the most universal and powerful pas- 
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the inner man: in this way come good works, and they are 
truly such which proceed from such a root.”* 

Thus the Confession supplies, in the strong throbbing heart 
of faith, an engine that can propel the whole machinery of 
right living. “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” It is faith that unites to Christ, and so 
to God. It is faith that enables man to bring forth good 
fruits. Justification and sanctification, are thus seen to be 
twin branches, shooting, with their broad latitude of gratelful 
shade and fruitage, from the one trunk of a living faith. We 
are saved by faith, and we are made clean and able to good 
works, holy living, by the same taith in God. 

One point more, and we have done with this side of our 
subject. What is the scope of this term, “good works?” 
What are the “good fruits” that “faith must bring forth,” 
the “good works” which “it is our duty to perform?” The 
nature of the truth declared, is disguised somewhat by the 
narrow and technical character of the terms used. The 
phrases “good fruits,” “good works,” meant to the ear of the 
world, that had been so long filled with the teaching of 
Rome, only outward acts of morality, or even less than this, 
mere ritualistic observances and ecclesiastical duties. They 
were almost hopelessly infected with the plague of formalism 
and a technical holiness. They were but poorly fitted to car- 
ry the large meaning of the Reformers. 

It is almost sad to see how the men, who built the super- 
structure of the New Theology, labor to disentangle their 





sions of mankind, was among the most important achievements of Chris- 
tianity. It was the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity, that its 
moral influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or spasmodic.’’ (History 
of European Morals, Vol. II, p, 2). Mr. Lecky dwells mainly on the in- 
struments of this moral culture, preaching, sacraments, reading the Bible, 
united worship; but all these only lead our thoughts along to the source, 
whence flowed the life that used these, to that ‘‘faith,’’ which ‘‘is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’’ It was this 
divine origin of the New Obedience that the Confessors had in mind, when 
they declared “that this faith must bring forth good fruits.”’ 
*Loci Theologici Chemnitii, Pars Tertia, pp. 29, 30. 
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deep scriptural views, concerning holiness, from the trammels 
of words which they felt, in a manner, compelled to use. 
They were not the first, nor the last, who gave birth to 
thoughts too great to be cradled in the language of their 
schools and times. They meant, in their struggling way, to 
declare that true religion must include right living, that ho- 
liness of life is eternally wedded to faith in God. But the 
words by which they affirm this, are like the shield in the old 
story, that showed red or white as it was seen from opposite 
sides: to their Roman antagonists, they meant one thing, to 
us, who read them in the light of their whole theology, alto- 
gether another. Expand these words, “good fruits,” “good 
works,” to mean holiness of heart and life, and we have the 
doctrine the authors of the Confession intended to teach. 

Chemnitz, in his chapter, “Quae opera facienda,” says: “Not 
only is it our duty to perform the external works of the Dec- 
alogue, which even impious men can counterfeit, but also to 
originate an inward obedience. But these inner works are 
belief in God’s word, the fear of God, trust in God.”* 

“The first and chief grade of good works,” says Gerhard, 
“is inward obedience of the heart to God, of which the prin- 
cipal parts are the fear and love of God.” He then proceeds, 
in the order of their dignity, to specify five classes of good 
works, in the last of which he puts “the ceremonial duties of 
the first table ;’ meaning by these what may be called ritual- 
istic or ecclesiastical observances.t This was just reversing 
the old order. Rome had so long accustomed men to a mere 
mechanical performance of routine duties, that it was al- 
most forgotten what holiness was. Her highest virtue was 
obedience to the Church. A spiritual, inward obedience, 
seemed something very petty. Her order of obligation was, 
first the Church, then man, then God. Baxter declares, in 
one of his characteristic passages, that after much horror of 
Rome, as corrupt in doctrine, he had, in his riper wisdom, 








*Loci Theologici Chemnitii, Pars Tertia, p. 1. 
tLoci Theolog. J. Gerhard, Vol. VIII., p. 2. 
Vou. I. No. 4. 64 
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come to see that her worst heresy was that of practice. “Ig- 
norance and immorality in the people,” was her high crime. 
The substitution of artificial duties, pertaining to the out- 
ward life, for, what the old writers love to call, works of in- 
ward obedience, the inward motions of the Spirit, was a 
worse error, in reality, than Mariolatry, Purgatory, Interces- 
sion of Saints, or even Justification by Works. This error 
the authors of the Confession corrected, by restoring to their 
large, scriptural and spiritual sense, the terms, “good fruits,” 
“good works.” Good works were—Love to God, Trust in 
God, Love to men, Purity of heart and life—in fine, the 
“fruits of the Spirit,” described by the apostle. Thus the 
stream of a living faith was turned at last into that Augean 
stable, the Romish doctrine of “works.” 
We come, in the course of our inquiry, to consider, 


III. THE GROUNDS OF OBLIGATION TO THE NEW OBEDIENCE. 

To the mind of the Reformers, this was the most import- 
ant side of the whole doctrine. This is evident from the very 
structure of the Article. It has on it the smell of battle. 
It is framed, in this part of it, with a view to defence against 
the errors of Rome, rather than to a positive and purely dog- 
matic statement of the truth. Negatively, therefore, the 
ground of obligation is stated, and defended, quite at length: 
“they teach that this faith must bring forth good fruits, etc., 
* * not in the expectation of thereby meriting justification 
before God. For, remission of sins, and justification, are secured 
by faith ; as the declaration of Christ testifies: ‘When ye shall 
have done all those things, say, we are unprofitable servants.’ The 
same thing is taught by the ancient ecclesiastical writers : for Am- 
brose says: ‘This has been ordained of God, that he who believes 
in Christ shall be saved without works, receiving remission of sins 
through faith alone.” This was to meet the ground of obliga- 


tion that logically correlated itself to the Romish theory of 
salvation. At Rome salvation had a definite price. Man, it 
was taught, could,and must, merit pardon and obtain eternal 
life, on the ground of just desert, in return for his righteous 
obedience. He was to enter heaven because, in virtue of his 
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good works, he had a claim to eternal life. Hence the neces- 
sity of good works. They were the price paid for salvation. 
I must do them because they are the only coin current on the 
exchange of heaven. 

Such a view of the necessity of good works, was destruc- 
tive of the very life of Christianity; and that in a two-fold 
way. It destroyed the character of grace, and changed God 
from a Father, freely pardoning his children, and preparing 
for them, out of his own resources, a way of redemption, to 
a spiritual merchant, selling pardon and heaven for a suffi- 
cient quantity of righteousness. As Paul has put it: “If by 
grace, then is it no more of works: otherwise grace is no 
more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no more grace.” 

As a second, and equally disastrous consequence, this view 
robbed the practice of goodness of its highest value. It de- 
graded holy living from its high rank, ds the outflow of a 
spiritual faith in God, the outleap of the heart to the Father 
of grace and goodness, to be only the stipulated price of a 
bargained salvation. It has been charged on Christianity, as 
a grave defect, that it “holds out the hope of heaven and the 
threat of hell, as the appointed and appropriate motives to a 
virtuous life; in this, falling far beyond the best of the an- 
cients, and doing what lies in it to give to human morality 
an essentially selfish character.”* The Romish ground of 
obligation to good works, goes far to justify whatever of 
truth there is in this charge. “Do good,” says the Romish 
theology, in substance, “that you may be safe.” Surely any 
teaching that makes holiness, in its naked beauty, less beau- 
tiful and venerable in the eyes of men, must be contrary to 
the mind of God. 

The guarded statement of Art. IV., “that men cannot be 
justified before God by their own strength, merits, or works ; 
but that they are justified gratuitously, for Christ’s sake, 
through faith,” was sufficient refutation of the corrupt doc- 
trine of Rome. But the Confessors, like men who having in 


: 


*J. Stuart Mill, on Liberty. 
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trust a priceless treasure, make assurance doubly sure, and post 
triple lines of sentinels about the key of their position, guard 
against this error, by the negative declaration of the doctrine 
of “good works.” Not content with their own decided de- 
claration, they fortify their position with the testimony of 
Christ, and the authority of the Fathers. They felt themselves 
called to this apparently redundant defence, the more espe- 
cially, because it had been maintained that, however good 
works might be excluded from any share in meriting or pro- 
curing justification, they were yet necessary to obtaining the 
rewards of salvation, and for retaining salvation after it had 
been freely given. The controversies, that fought themselves 
out, died, and were renewed, about these fine distinctions, 
were interminable. We may sum up, in the blunt words of 
Chemnitz, the gist of the whole matter, and remark how the 
theologians, of that period, construed and defended the nega- 
tive side of this Article. 

“Tt is not true, as some pretend, that good works, although 
unnecessary to merit or obtain salvation, are necessary to re- 
tain, preserve and complete our final safety. For the form of 
apostolic doctrine attributes the preservation and completion 
of salvation, its middle and end, as well as its beginning, to 
the grace of God alone, for Christ’s sake, without works ; 
which grace is received, retained, and preserved through faith 
alone. ‘By faith we,’ not only ‘have access into this grace ;’ 
but also by faith ‘we stand in this grace,’ and, by faith, ‘re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God.’ (Rom. 5: 2).”* This, 
with Quenstedt’s felicitous epigram, may suffice for the nega- 
tive side of this part of our subject: “Good works are not 
the way to, but only ways in the kingdom.”+ To this add 
one, from Gerhard, even happier: “Good works do not make 
one good, they only show him to be so.”’$ 

We turn now to the positive side of the ground of obliga- 
tion. If good works are not necessary to obtain pardon and 





*Loci Theologici Chemnitii, Pars III., p. 53. 
TQuenstedii Theolog. Didactico-Polemica, Pars IV., p, 331. 
tLoci Theolog. J. Gerhard, Vol VIII., p. 25. 
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salvation, on what ground are they necessary? The answer 
of the Confession to this, is clear and final. Its authors do 
not, after the fashion of much modern reform in theology, de- 
molish the ancient bulwarks of religion, to leave those who, had 
trusted in them, naked and defenceless. The Romish ground 
of obligation to good works, viz: that of their essential merit 
in the purchase of salvation, though utterly untenable and 
bad enough in its practical results, was yet better than no 
ground of obligation at all. It was better to be impelled to 
right living, with the hope of securing heaven thereby, than 
to have no impulse at all. It is better now, for the millions 
of the Romish communion, to believe that good works must 
be done to secure salvation, than to believe right living has 
no real ground of obligation, outside of the fantasy and self- 
imposed yoke of one’s own sense of moral fitness. It is bet- 
ter to be an Austria, besotted, yet having some ground of 
obligation felt by its subjects, than a France, with the false 
ground removed, but none put in its place. 

The Confessors were ready to replace the crazy bulwark 
which Rome had furnished. “This faith must bring forth 
good fruits * * it is our duty to do those good works 
which God has commanded, because it is his will.” The 
more we study this simple declaration, the more impregnable 
will appear their position, the more pregnant the words they 
use. Why must we do these good works? Because “it is 
our duty.” What obligation to the practice of a holy life? 
Because “it is the will of God.” It will be observed that 
there are two steps taken in the statement and unfolding of 
this ground of obligation. 

a. “Itis our duty.” The ground is that of moral right. 
The force of the original is, if anything, stronger: ‘“debeat,” 
“onorteat.” ‘The appeal here is to the ultimate imperative of 
conscience. We must, because we ought. No idea in human 
consciousness is more unique than that expressed by the word 
“ought.” It carries us into a realm as new as that into which 
sight introduces us. Its deliverances are wholly untranslate- 
able into other forms. It emerges into consciousness with a 
distinction, like that of another sense. It makes its deliver- 
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ances with an authority that, though often opposed, hated, 
derided, though often traversing the dearest schemes of 
man’s ambition and pleasure, yet has been felt by all men, in 
their highest moments, to be irresistible and full of the high- 
est inspiration. It has been recognized, to use Lecky’s 
eloquent words, as “constituting at once the evidence of a 
Divine element within us, and the augury of the future that 
is before us.” But modern speculation has undertaken to 
resolve this idea into simpler elements. Under the analysis 
of the subtlest psychology the world has ever seen, the asso- 
ciational philosophy of Bain and Mill, this imperative of 
conscience resolves itself back into certain natural effects of 
association. Certain impulses of hope and fear, say these 
writers, become connected by association with certain pre- 
scribed courses of conduct. These associations are transmit- 
ted, in continually increasing strength, from generation to 
generation, till all traces of the connection by which they 
were formed, are lost, and only the residuum of actual ten- 
dency is left. This tendency is what we call conscience. 
What we took for the voice of God, is only the vibration of 
a nerve, that goes on recording itself long after the blow that 
caused it is forgotten. What we respected as the imperative 
ot a moral sense, final and authoritative, is only the recur- 
rence of certain impulses, set in motion in our ancestors, far 
beyond our knowledge. 

This is very simple. But isittrue? The philosophers seem 
to have analyzed all the authority of conscience away. But 
their analysis steers its airy way through the empty heaven 
of hypothesis. Their train of argument, like the gossamer 
thread of the spider that lets itself down out of the clear 
sky, has no perceptible holding-place. There is not, in all 
their fine fabric, so solid a fact as the simple testimony of 
conscience. 

Two voices sound from the soul, which no philosophy has 
ever been able authoratively to silence or to contradict: “I 
am,” and “I ought.” Huxley himself, fiercest and ablest, 
though trankest, of the materialist school, confesses reluct- 
antly, that, for the first of these declarations, philosophy has 
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no sufficient answer. The testimony of consciousness to its 
own free, self-determining nature is final.* So, too, the tes- 
timony of conscience, that we are under a solemn law of ob- 
ligation to right, that consciousness expressed most tersely 
and vividly by “I ought,” is, at least tacitly, admitted to be 
irrefutable. In that famous definition, by this same author, 
of the “liberally educated man,” the last crowning touch of 
completeness is, that his “passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience.” What 
is this but an unconscious testimony to the authority of the 
moral sense? Mr. Lecky, who seems, in his “History of Eu- 
ropean Morals,” to make the laws of right as flexible and 
shifting as the currents of the summer wind, yet testifies, at 
last, that the “instinctive, or moral nature, is as truly a part 
of our being, as is our reason,” and “teaches us what reason 
could never teach, the supreme and transcendent excellence 
of moral good.” “In it,’ (our moral nature), “we have the 
common root of religion and of ethics, for the same conscious- 
ness that tells us that, even when it is in fact the weakest 
element of our constitution, it is, by right, supreme, com- 
manding, and authoritative, teaches us also that it is Di- 
vine.” + 

The very men who anatomize conscience, till there is no 
soul of force or right left in it, yet finally confess, by the very 
necessity of their nature, by their avowed indignations and 
enthusiasms, that the dethroned power, though they have 
proved it to be no rightfal power, still holds a resistless 
sceptre. 

The Confession thus bases the obligation to right living on 
a ground of sanction that is, our enemies themselves being 


*“Does human nature possess any free, volitional, or truly anthropo- 
morphic element, or is it only the cunningest of all Nature’s clocks? 
Some, among whom I count myself, think the the battle will forever re- 
main a drawn one, and that, for all practical purposes, this result is as 
good as anthropomorphism winning the day.’’—Lay Sermons, Addresses, 
etc., p. 164. 

tLecky’s “History of European Morals,’’ Vol. I., pp. 57, 58. 
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judges, ultimate and immoveable, as constituting a part of 
the fundamental law of our nature. “It is our duty to do 
those good works which God has commanded.” Of course 
where the appeal is to a tribunal whose judgment cannot be 
re-argued, but is final, there needs no links of reasoning to be 
forged and welded to enforce the authority of the judgment. 
When conscience speaks finally and decisively, the mind 
ceases from its quest after a ground of authority. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the confessors and the theologians of the forma- 
tive period of our confessional theology, have practically left 
their case, so far as this ground of obligation is concerned, to 
rest here. After affirming that it is our duty to do “good 
works,” they cease from the attempt to show why duty is a 
sufficient ground of obligation, or to prove, with some mod- 
ern moral philosophers, that it is necessary to do what we 
ought to do. 

6. But there is yet another step in the process by which 
the Reformers established the ground of obligation to good 
works: “it is our duty to perform those good works which 
God has commanded, because it is his will.” They design by 
this sanction, to point out the source of that moral impera- 
tive, which emerges into actual force in the voice of con- 
science. We are to do good works because it is our duty: 
“ought,” says the moral sense, and that is final. And that 
moral sense stands over the will and life, as their rightful 
ruler, whose command may be disobeyed, but never annulled, 
because it is so constituted by the will of God. The final 
reason of all right living is, “it is the will of God.” 

The Reformers were not inclined to make the Confession a 
place for fine metaphysical disquisition. They had no mind 
to decide by the use of the term, “will of God,” what is the 
metaphysical ground of right. It is true, we may press their 
words to their strict logical import, and argue, with at least 
a verbal show of justice, that they expressed in this term, 
“because it is the will of God,” their settled belief that the 
ground of right is the ultimate, arbitrary determination of 
God. But, in all fairness, that construction cannot be pressed. 
They meant, as it appears to me, to affirm only that, for us, 
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the final ground and sanction of right is to be found in the 
discovered will of God. They leave undetermined the query, 
whether God wills the constitution and nature of right, by a 
sheer exercise of his almighty and original fiat, or only de- 
clares a law already existent in the very nature of things. 
We come here to that threshing-floor of metaphysical subtle- 
ties, where Lowell satirically affirms “theologians thresh 
their wheatless straw.” 

The native moral sense does not delay its obedience for an 
answer to the question, Does God will right living because it 
is right, or is it right because God wills it. In every age of 
the world, a “Thus saith the Lord” has proved final, so far as 
the demands of the moral sense are concerned, and an end of 
all controversy. If there be any reason of right, back of 
God’s will and pleasure, it is a reason that the conscience and 
heart of man, whatever the restless intellect, with its endless 
inquisition, may demand, never feel the need of. 


“‘The voice of duty is the voice of God.”’ 


The elaboration of this simple and final ground of obliga- 
tion, in the after controversies and dogmatic theologies of 
the Lutheran Church, add nothing to its force. They rather 
weaken it, on the principle that one strong argument, and 
half a dozen weak ones, make a feebler impression than the 
single strong point left to stand alone. Or, rather, on the 
principle that all attempted proof of a self-evident truth, ob- 
scures it. The gronnd of obligation defined in the article, is 
self-evident. It commends itself, at once, to what is deepest 
and purest in man. “It is our duty:” Every conscience 
throbs to the call. “Because it is God’s will:” That sounds 
like a finality. It brings us before the high throne, where 
angels adore and receive the word of command. It fills and 
satisfies the highest spiritual sense as perfectly as the lowest. 
To base morality there, is to give it the solidest footing. To 
found holiness simply on that, is to make its foundation 
broad and deep as religion itself. No sanction can be more 
awful than the shadowy and supernatural influences, which 

Vou. I. No. 4. ' 65 
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.this reference to the unseen Lawgiver and Judge of all the 
earth, gather over the soul. No wooing to goodness can be 
sweeter than that couched in this simple declaration, “it is 
the will of God.” 

We give a few of the ramifications into which the theolo- 
gians, of the development period, push out the simple ground 
of obligation to good works laid down in this Article. 

Chemnitz, in answer to the question, “Propter quas causas 
facienda sint bona opera !” tabulates his elaborations as follows : 
“I. With respect to God. 

. It is his command. 

. It is his wish. 

. That we may be obedient sons of our Father. 

. The Son of God redeemed us to be pure. 

Good works are the fruits of the Spirit. 

That God may be glorified through our good works. 
. That we may be imitators of God. 

. That we may walk worthy of God. 

IT. With respect to ourselves. 

1. Because the renewed should be new creatures. 

2. Because sons of light should not walk in darkness, 

8. For a testimony of true faith. 

4. That the difference between a dead and living faith may 
be marked. 

5. Lest faith and the Spirit be lost. 

6. To escape punishment of this life. 

7. To obtain the promised reward. 

ITI. With respect to our neighbor. 

1. To help him. 

2. That we may allure others to piety by our example. 

3. That we may give no offence. 

4. That by well-doing we may shut the mouths of gainsay- 
ers.” 

These various divisions, which we have given only in brief, 
and condensed from their original form, are supported by co- 
pious proof-texts from the Scriptures.* 
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*Loci Theologici Chemnitii, Pars Tertia, pp. 60, 61. 
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Gerhard gives an amplification much after the same style, 
which he sums up after this fashion : 

“1. Necessity of command, because God in the Decalogue 
commands a zeal of good works. 

2. Necessity of debt, arising from the former, because we owe 
to God, as our Creator, etc., filial obedience, to our neighbor 
a zeal of kindness and offices of love. 

3. Necessity of order, because the order of justice remains 
perpetual, that the rational creature should obey the Creator. 

4. Necessity of consequence, because good works continually 
accompany and follow faith. 

5. Necessity of hypothesis, because, unless we would lose 
faith, the grace of God, etc., we must devote ourselves to 
good works. 

To this necessity, Melanchthon joined the worthiness and 
utility of good works, where, by worthiness, is not to be under- 
stood any merit of divine grace, etce., nor any perfection of 
good works before the judgment of God, nor causality in the 
matter of justification; but a gratuitous acceptance by God, 
who considers the obedience of the renewed, that proceeds 
from faith, to be genuine and pleasing, and affixes to the same 
gratuitous rewards. 

Hutter adds two classes, making five: 

1. Necessity with respect to God. 

2. Necessity with respect to angels. 

3. Necessity with respect to our neighbors. 

4. Necessity with respect to ourselves. 

5. Necessity with respect to devils.” 

The pious Gerhard remarks niiively, that two of these 
classes are unnecessary. With which sentiments I think we 
can heartily agree. 

All this elaboration is, practically, so much dead lumber, in 
any attempt to set this great truth on its firmest basis. The 
less there is of matter, intermediate to the direct impact of 
the will of God upon the conscience, the quicker and more 
tender is the moral sense. Thus we find, in seasons of revi- 
val, when the preaching is peculiarly theological, (using this 
term in its technical sense), when less of the motives to duty, 
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and the reasons for holiness, are professedly set forth, but 
God is held up, his character and will and positive law, the 
stronger the influence upon the consciences of men. The idea 
of God and God’s command, laid on the mind, burn their 
way through to the very quick of conscience, and kindle the 
most ardent flame of holy practice. 

We have to notice the corrective character of this ground 
of obligation, in relation to errors that rose on this subject 
in later times. These errors we may trace all toa single 
root, an undervaluation of holiness, as an end in itself. 
Whatever leads men, theoretically or practically, to regard 
goodness as a means to an end, rather than an end sufficient 
in itself,, is false to Scripture, and false to the necessities of 
man’s own nature. “This is the will of God, even your sanc- 
tification.” (1 Thes. 4: 3).” “The end of the commandment 
is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned.” (1 Tim.1:5. This has been effect- 
ed in two quite opposite directions: by men very religious, 
and by men very irreligious. 

In the terrible recoil from good woxks, because of the taint 
they had got whilst serving in the mill at Rome, the Church 
was in danger of falling into an error quite as pernicious. 
When men recoil from a bad thing, they generally go intoan 
opposite extreme very nearly as bad. 

Accordingly we find, close on the crash of the Reforma- 
tion, a heresy’springing up in the new Church, out of the 
ashes of the corrupt doctrine of Justification by Works, as 
we see new growths of another species put forth from the 
ashes of a burned forest. John Agricola, an early helper 
of Luther, seized on some extravagant expressions of the 
great Reformer, with reference to the worthlessness of good 
works as of saving efficacy,* and speedily brought forth, as a 
legitimate consequence of Justification by faith, the doctrine 
that believers are under no obligation to keep the law or do 
good works. When, in the “Instruction to the Pastors of 





*Luther, in his writings against the Zwickau enthusiasts, says, “These 
teachers of sin annoy us with Moses; we do not wish to see or hear Moses; 
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the Saxon Electorate” (1527), it was enjoined that “all pas- 
tors must teach and enforce diligently the Ten Command- 
ments, and not only the commandments themselves, but also 
the penalties which God has affixed to the violation of them,” 
Agricola bitterly assailed Luther and Melanchthon, as de- 
parting from the true faith of the gospel, and declared that 
the Decalogue is not binding on Christians.* He was fol- 
lowed, later, by Nicolas Amsdorf, and Otto of Nordhausen. 
Amsdorf, in opposing the errors of one George Major, Pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg, who taught the necessity of good works 
to salvation, declared that good works were pernicious to sal- 
vation. Ina more extravagant form still, the Anabaptists, 
who plagued Luther more than the Papists, scouted the idea 
that it was wrong, for those who believed, to indulge their 
carnal desires, since those who were saved by grace were 
made free from the law.t 

In England, under the Protectorate of Cromwell, Antino- 
mianism took a still more positive form, as a legitimate fruit 
of extreme Calvinism. It was taught by Saltmarsh, one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains, and by Dr. Crisp, an ultra-Calvinist, 





for Moses was given to the Jews, not to us Gentiles and Christians; we 
have our Gospel and New Testament; they wish to make Jews of us 
through Moses; but they shall not.’’—( Werke, Walch’s Ed., XX., 203). 

Melanchthon (Loci Communes, lst Ed., by Augusti, p. 127) declares, 
that “it must be admitted that the Decalogue is abrogated.”’ 

*Among some theses published anonymously at Wittenberg by Agri- 
cola, is the following: ‘‘Art thou steeped in sin—an adulterer or a thief? 
If thou believest, thou art in salvation. All who follow Moses must go to 
the devil; to the gallows with Moses.’’ 

tIt has been asserted, that in the theological and civil strifes of that 
stirring time, no discrimination was made between the fanatics of Miinster, 
and the sober Christians, who were to be found among those stigmatized as 
Anabaptists. Robinson, in his ‘‘History of the Baptists,’ as quoted in 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, Vol. I., p. 211, avers that ‘‘it has 
been proved by irrefragable evidence, from state papers, public confessions 
of faith, and authentic books, that the Spanheims, Heidegger, Hoffman, 
and others, have given a fabulous account of the German Baptists, and 
that the younger Spanheim had taxed them with holding thirteen heresies, 
of which nota single society of them believed a word.’’ See article ‘‘Ana- 
baptists,’’ Cyclopedia above mentioned. 
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that “The law is tyrannical and cruel, requiring what is nat- 
urally impossible ;’ and that “repentance and confession 
of sin are not necessary to forgiveness.” The same errors 
manifested themselves again in the eighteenth century, 
about the time of the Wesleyan revival, when, both in the 
Established Church and in the Dissenting Churches, the doc- 
trine that believers owe no duty of obedience to the law of 
God, was carried to its highest pitch of folly. Orme, in his 
“ Life of Baxter,” pithily characterizes and condemns this fatal 
error: “So far from regarding the moral cure of human na- 
ture as the great object and ‘design of the gospel, Antinomi- 
anism does not take it in at all, but as it exists in Christ, and 
becomes ours by a figure of speech. It regards the grace and 
the pardon, as everything ; the spiritual design, or effect, as 
nothing. Hence its opposition to progressive, and its zeal for 
imputed, sanctification: the former is intelligible and tangi- 
-ble, but the latter a mere figment of the imagination. * * 
It boasts in the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, 
while it believes in no saint but one, that is Jesus, and neg- 
lects to persevere.”* In short, it is the old folly, come to life 
again, that James once slew when he said, “Even so faith, if 
it hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 

A milder, but equally unscriptural and irrational error was 
one, that Chalmers felt keenly in his own ministry, viz.: that 
holiness is to be valued “chiefly as an evidence of justifying 
faith.” He says in a strain, the like of which brought the 
scourge of Scotch Orthodoxy upon his back with stinging 
force, “it is, in fact, chiefly valuable on its own account. It 
forms part, and an effective part, of salvation. Christ came 
to give use a justifying righteousness, and he also came to 
make us holy—not chiefly for the purpose of evidencing here 
our possession of a justifying righteousness—but for the pur- 
pose of forming and fitting us for a blessed eternity.”+ On 





*See, for a fuller account of this subject, the excellent article, ‘‘Anti- 
nomianism,’’ in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, from which I have 
drawn the material above. 

{Hanna's Memoir of Chalmers, Vol. II., p. 191. 
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the publication of his Kilmany Address, in whicn he exhort- 
ed his former parishioners to the practice of goodness, as ins‘. 
itself right and obligatory, because willed by God, he was - 
denounced by the stiff orthodoxy as “a sinner yet to be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth.”* This in 1815. So 
tenaciously has the horror of good works, that followed on 
the recoil from the errors of Rome, clung to the Reformed 
Churches.t 

The error of Antinomianism was, at root, the error of that 
from which it was the extreme recoil, the error of Rome, put- 
ting the matter of pardon and safety so much in the fore- 
ground, as to fill all the horizon of the gospel. “What shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life?” “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments,” answered Rome, and so 
degraded holiness to be merchandise, a spiritual guid pro quo. 
“What must I do to be saved?” “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” for “we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law,” said Anti- 
nomianism, and so thrust practical holiness out of doors. 
But the truth is, good works have nothing to do with salva- 
tion, one way or the other. We are saved freely by grace, 
and the obligation to good works, is not on the ground of 
price, but the necessity of right; what theologians call neces- 
sitas justitie. And good works are good, not because they 
save, or evidence faith, or comfort the believer, or any such 
thing ; but simply because they are a part of the moral per- 
fection of the universe, and according to God’s will. If the 
Antinomians had thought more of pleasing God, and less of 
saving their souls, they would never have fallen into the 
mire, on the opposite side of the road from the ditch where 
Rome lay. 

The Confession cut the ground from under all this class of 





*Hanna’s Memoir of Chalmers, Vol. II., Appendix A, p. 491. 

tFor a racy exhibition of the follies with which this suspicion of ‘‘good 
works’’ has plagued much of Protestant and, more especialiy, Calvinistic 
theology, see Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermon, “A Plea for Good Works.” — 
Plymouth Pulpit, Vol. V., No, 21. 
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errorists, by conceding, at once, that those who are saved by 
grace, are under no legal obligation to do good works, “not 
in the expectation of thereby meriting justification before 
him,” and then setting forth into the light the incontroverti- 
ble truth, that we ought to do God’s will, whether we be 
saved or not. The law of right is eternal and immutable, in 
Heaven and Earth and Hell. “It is our duty to perform 
those good works which God has commanded,” whether we 
be elect or non-elect, saved or lost, simply “because it is his 
will.” This is the duty of angels, fiends, and men alike, and 
none the less a ground of obligation though we be no more 
debtors to the law for salvation. The law expressed in “it is 
God’s will,” is not statutory, but fundamental, the constitu- 
tional law of God’s kingdom, and not to be repealed or set 
aside. 

This is set forth in the decisive testimony of this Article: 
“it is our duty, etc.” It is true there was a period, not yet 
wholly passed away in all parts of the Lutheran Church, in 
which a dead orthodoxy made null and void this fundamen- 
tal teaching of the Confession. In the seventeenth century, 
when the power of the divine life was stifled and over- 
whelmed by ecclesiasticism, until it made its way to the light 
again, in the somewhat distorted but living form of Pietism, 
this Article was thrust into a corner. But it still stood on 
the record, a part of the common Confession. And it has not 
been the least of the fruits of the new development of our 
Church in this country, that the churches of the General 
Synod have declared, with a fresher and ever deepening em- 
phasis, “this faith must bring forth good fruits, and that it is our 
duty to perform those good works which God has commanded, be- 
cause it is his will.” The answer to all Antinomianism, the- 
oretical or practical, is found in these strong words of the 
Confession, “it is God’s will.” 

We turn to notice the perversion of the truth, concerning 
the obligation to right living, in another direction. A per- 
version made by men by no means famed for their religion. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, a poet and critic of no mean order, has 
been preaching, for the last few years, a new gospel, the gos- 
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pel of culture, “The aim of culture,” to use another’s words, 
“is the perfection of our human nature on all its sides, in all 
its capacities.”* And not only to secure this for our own in- 
dividual human nature, but also for the sum-total of human- 
ity with which we stand inseparably connected. In words 
borrowed from Bishop Wilson, but made, by his felicitous 
choice and application, Mr. Arnold’s own, its purpose is “to 
make reason and the kingdom of God prevail.” This aim 
seems coincident with that of religion. But Mr. Arnold and 
his following, teach that religion is only one of many factors 
to be used in working out the processes of culture. To se- 
cure his aim, he would summon to his aid all the help that 
science, religion, poetry, philosophy and history can afford. 
Religion, then, is only one of the servants of this new god- 
dess. We are to seek God, not for himself, but for ourselves ; 
a position destructive of the very essence of religion. We 
are to follow holiness, and practice right living, not as ends 
of blessedness, and good sufficient in themselves, not “because 
it is the will of God ;” but because we must practice good in 
order to secure perfection in ourselves. God and goodness 
are to serve as priests at this new altar of “human perfec- 
tion.” Mr. Arnold, and his school, would land us, practical- 
ly, not far from the communion of the Comtists, who are 
engaged, at present, in the “worship of humanity.” 

Seek and practice the purest goodness, say the advocates of 
culture, for, in so doing, you will find an instrument for self- 
culture. Do good works, for so you will best secure the ends 
of personal elevation. But we are met here by that well- 
known law in ethics, which, from his happy expression of it, 
it has been proposed to call after Dr. Newman: “All virtue 





*T have used, in this part of my subject, the thoughts, and sometimes 
the words, of Principal Shairp, of the United College of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard, St. Andrews, whose little book, ‘‘Culture and Religion in 
Some of their Relations,’ I could wish that every minister and moral and 
spiritual teacher, might read and ponder. Nothing sweeter, simpler, or 
truer has been written on this theme. 


Vor. I. No. 4. 66 
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and goodness tend to make men powerful in this world ; but 
they who aim at the power have not the virtue. Again: 
Virtue is its own reward, and brings with it the truest and 
highest pleasures ; but they who cultivate it for the pleasure- 
sake, are selfish, not religious, and will never gain the 
pleasure, because they can never have the virtue.” Now 
what more, according to this law, is the ground of obligation 
to right living, set forth by the culturists, than a refined spe- 
cies of selfishness? If they are selfish, “who cultivate virtue 
for the pleasure-sake,” surely they are no less, who cultivate 
virtue because virtue brings elevation and breadth of life. 
If they “who cultivate virtue for the pleasure-sake * bd 
will never gain the pleasure, because they can never have the 
virtue,” then surely they who perform good works for the 
culture-sake, will never have that fine, essential soul of un- 
questioning obedience to God, without which good works are 
not good, but bad. 

Above all these subtle delusions and by-ways, through 
which men propose to allure their unwilling fellows to the 
practice of goodness, stands the firm unfailing pillar of obli- 
gation set up in this Article: “Jt is our duty to do those good 
works which God has commanded, because it is his will.” 

We are to seek God for himself. We are to seek goodness 
and practice holiness, for his sake, who is goodness itself. 
This imports into the practice of virtue the one element of 
life, lacking which, all the noble moralities and aspirations of 
the pagan world, withered and trailed fruitless in the dust, 
the sense of personal allegiance and loyalty to a superior. 
This makes the command of Christ a living word, springing 
up into unfailing streams of goodness in the life. It is the 
command of my Lord and Master. This satisfies not only 
the conscience clamoring for the right, not only the aspira- 
tions that look for a better, even a perfect way, but also the 
hunger of the heart that cries for love, and nourishes itself 
by the services of love. Nay, it goes deeper still; it fills and 
completes that spiritual desire after God, the Adorable, the 
Father of our spirits, which “thirsteth for God,” which “cri- 
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eth out for the living God; * * when shall I come and 
appear before God.” 

Thus, at last, doctrine fuses into doctrine, till the circle of 
the divine life is complete. Faith and works, instead of 
standing over against each other in irreconcileable contradic- 
tion, meit into each other and embrace. “This faith must 
bring forth good fruits.” 

We have completed our imperfect survey of this cardinal 
truth. We have found the necessity of holy living to be a 
doctrine of natural reason, as well as of revealed truth. We 
have shown that New Obedience has its source in the sponta- 
neous outflow of a living faith. We have seen that the true 
ground of obligation to right living, is to be found in the im- 
perative of conscience, not in the meritorious value of good 
works, and in the will of God, rather than in the excellent 
results of virtue. Lastly, we have noticed how this ground 
of obligation corrects the errors of a contemptuous disregard 
of the works of the law, and of a degradation of holy living 
to be only the means of self-culture. 

The appeal made by this Article, is to the practical life of 
the believer. It is the article of the market and the shop, 
the street and the home. It prescribes the dress that religion 
shall wear when she goes abroad among men. Faith is a sa- 
cred and hidden thing, not to be worn like a jewel on one’s 
cap, but treasured in seclusion. But “this faith must bring 
forth good fruits,” and so “adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things.” It echoes the preaching of John: 
“Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for repentance.” It re- 
iterates the warning of James: “Faith without works is 
dead.” 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE CHILDREN OF THE 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. L. M. Kvnns, Canton, Ohio. 


There has been, of late years, an unusual interest awaken- 
ed, throughout the Church, in the moral training and reli- 
gious education of the children. 

However much diversity of opinion may prevail upon ether 
subjects, all are agreed in this, that more importance should 
be attached to the religious culture of the young. With this 
conviction, all the churches are putting forth vigorous efforts 
in this direction, and striving, in the use of a great variety 
of means, to meet this solemn responsibility. 

Although many of these means are of doubtful propriety, 
and do not commend themselves to our judgment, as either 
reasonable or scriptural, yet we must rejoice in the evidences 
which we have that the Church is waking up to this most 
important subject ; for certainly, in the whole range of reli- 
gious duties, there is none more important, and none in 
which our labors are more likely to be crowned with the 
grandest and most blessed results. 

It is with a view to encourage Christian activity in this 
particular department of church work, and to remove out of 
the way some of the hindrances to its success, which result 
from mistaken views, that this article is written. 

Without attempting to decide the relation of the children 
of unbelievers, or to set forth the duties which the Church 
owes them, the discussion of the subject in this article will 
be comprehended in this question, and confined to its answer, 
namely : 

What is the relation of the baptized children of believers to the 
Church, and what is involved in their religious training ? 

The first thing, then, to be considered, is the relation 
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which the baptized children of believers sustain to the 
Church. The views of many Christian people upon this sub- 
ject, are very vague, unsettled, and unsatisfactory ; and, not 
unfrequently, a fatal error is found here, lying right at the 
foundation of all our family and church training of children: 
an error which does more than any other to neutralize and 
render ineffectual all the efforts which are honestly put forth 
to bring them up in the nurture of the Lord. 

We fail to recognize the baptized children of the Church. 
as Christian children, and to train them upas actual disciples 
of the Master. In our instruction and intercourse with 
them, we totally ignore this fact, and give them a kind of 
prospective training, which contemplates their conversion at 
some indefinite time in the future. We do not expect to see 
them grow up and develop as Christians, and we put forth no 
special efforts to that end, but simply aim at throwing around 
them such restraints as will keep the “old Adam” in them 
somewhat curbed, until they are old enough to be converted 
and transferred from the kingdom of Satan to the kingdom 
of Christ. And these false ideas, which we entertain our- 
selves, we impress also upon the minds of our children. We 
carry them to God’s altars, and have the seal of discipleship 
placed upon them, and then virtually ignore all the benefits 
involved in this acknowledged relation; and, treating them 
as little heathen standing outside the covenanted mercies of 
God, talk to them about becoming Christians, and uniting 
with the Church, when they arrive at a mature age. We 
teach them that they are now under the controlling power of 
sin, but, that after they grow up to the age of fifteen or 
twenty years, we hope they will be converted and unite with 
the Church ; just as though they were not members of the 
Church already, and need not make any special efforts now 
to live a Christian life, for this is not to be expected of them 
yet. And when, in the simplicity of their hearts, our chil- 
dren inquire of us: “If I am in just the same condition with 
all other children, and must be brought to God, and into the 
Church, in precisely the same way, why then was I baptized ? 
What meaning is there in the ordinance as administered to 
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children?” we find ourselves confounded, and unable to 
give an answer that will satisfy even the inquiring mind of 
the little child. 

Now, is it at all surprising, that holding such views our- 
selves, and impressing them upon the minds of our children, 
many of them should grow up with but little love, or even 
respect, for the Church? And is it not important that this 
prevailing evil be corrected, by a return, on the part of the 
whole Church, to the scriptural idea of the relation of chil- 
dren to the Church. viz., that the baptized children of believing 
parents are to be reckoned as members of God’s family, and are 
entitled to a share in the covenanted blessings with their pious par- 
ents ; and are, consequently, to be trained up as believing children, 
not vutside, but within the Church ? 

This is the relation which the word of God most clearly 
and manifestly recognizes, both in the Old Testament and in 
the New. The covenant which God made with Abraham, at 
the time of the organization of the Church, comprehended 
also his offspring. By virtue of their descent from Abraham, 
they were all embraced in the covenant, and had an unmis- 
takable title to the blessings guaranteed by that covenant. 
This was their priceless birthright, the sign and seal of which 
were found in their circumcision, and it could only be for- 
feited by their unbelieving disobedience. And. when the 
Church of the old dispensation was merged into that of the 
new, Peter, on the day of Pentecost, when urging the people 
to repent and be baptized for the remission of their sins, en- 
couraged them with the assurance, that the ancient promise 
of God, made to Abraham and his posterity, was still con- 
tinued to them and their children under the Christian econo- 
my, that the introduction of Christianity does not abrogate 
the old promise, or deprive the children of believers of their 
birthright, but continues it with the same rich fullness of 
blessings which it had in the days of Abraham. 

If, then, God still continues true to his promise,. the rela- 
tion of the children of believers to the Church remains un- 
changed. They are still born within the fold, and just as 
fully entitled to all the blessings of that relation as they ever 
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were ; and because of this birthright which they hold, they 
are proper subjects of the ordinance of baptism, which is 
both the sign and the seal of the relation which they sustain 
to God and his Church, in the economy of grace. 

This we conceive to be the correct, the rational and scrip- 
tural view, of this subject, and one which invests the bap- 
tism of our children with very great significance and import- 
ance, and furnishes parents and the Church the strongest 
possible argument, by which to induce them to live a Chris- 
tian life and develop a Christian character. That this was 
substantially the doctrine held by the early Christian Church, 
is manifest from the following statements made by Neander, 
in his history of the primitive Church: “The child born in 
a Christian family, had this advantage over others, that he 
did not come to Christianity out of heathenism, or the sinful 
natural life, but, from the first dawning of consciousness, un- 
folded his powers under the imperceptible, preventing influ- 
ences of a sanctifying, ennobling religion; that with the 
earliest germinations of the natural self-conscious life, an- 
other divine principle of life, transforming the nature, was 
brought nigh to him, ere yet the ungodly principle could 
come into full activity, and that the latter at once found here 
its powerful counterpoise. In such a life, the new birth was 
not to constitute a new crisis, beginning at some definable 
moment, but it was to begin imperceptibly, and so proceed 
through the whole life. Hence baptism, the visible sign of 
regeneration, was to be given to the child at the very outset ; 
the child was to be consecrated to the Redeemer from the 
very beginning of its life.” 

This view of the relation of children to the Church, does 
not conflict with the doctrine of native depravity, but main- 
tains, that, while the children of believers, like all others, are 
born in sin, they do enjoy this advantage, that, by virtue of 
their descent from Christian parents, they are born within 
the covenant, and have a place within the Church; and are 
recognized by God as his children, sinful and depraved though 
they be by their natural descent, and are placed at once within 
the conditions of salvation, which may all be fulfilled in the 
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Spirit’s renewing grace, under a proper and faithful Christian 
culture, so that the child, from its infancy, may grow up in 
the fear and love of God, and never experience that marked 
change, exhibited in the conversion of adult sinners who are 
brought to God. 

Neither does this view favor the doctrine of “baptismal re- 
generation,” and yet it is in entire harmony with Article IT. 
of the Augsburg Confession, which teachers “that since the 
fall of Adam, all men who are naturally engendered, are born 
with sin, that is, without the fear of God or confidence 
toward him, and with sinful propensities: and that this dis- 
ease, or original sin, is truly sin, and still condemns and 
causes eternal death to those who are not born again by bap- 
tism and the Holy Spirit.” Here is taught the necessity of 
the two-fold baptism—the baptism of water, and the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit ; but this does not necessarily imply that 
the latter is dependent on the former, and can only be re- 
ceived through it; but that in the case of the children of 
believers, who are born in the Church, they receive the bap- 
tism of water as the sign and the seal of the new birth by 
the Holy Spirit. and of their spiritual relation to God and 
the Church. 

Nor is the position here taken overthrown, or even weak- 
ened, by the objection so frequently urged, that many of the 
baptized children of the Church grow up in sin, and give no 
evidence of piety, until they have arrived at mature age and 
. are converted. The truth of this statement no one will de- 
ny. But it is no matter of surprise when we consider the 
kind of religious training to which these children have been 
subjected—a training which has ignored all these relations 
and benefits, set aside the most solemn obligations of the bap- 
tismal covenant, and allowed the children to grow up under 
the influence of the world and Satan. 

Then, too, we sometimes fail to make the distinction be- 
tween Christian children and Christian adults, and in forming 
our judgment, we subject the religion of childhood to much 
severer tests than we are willing to have applied to our own. 
We settle down in the conviction that children cannot be 
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Christians until they have experienced some sudden and 
marked change, and holding this sentiment, we close our 
eyes to all the evidences of piety which their lives furnish us. 
What we would regard as the fruits of an elevated piety in 
ourselves and other adult believers, we only esteem, in their 
case, as the fruits of a naturally sweet temper and good dis- 
position ; so that it is not true, to the extent which we some- 
times suppose, that the children of the Church fail to grow 
up in the maintenance of their covenant relations with God, 
and in the development of a Christian character. 

If the view here taken, of the relation of children to the 
Church, be correct, and I think it must commend itself to the 
judgment of those who give attention to the subject, then 
the religious training of such children is invested with the 
highest responsibility ; and we should ascertain, if possible, 
on whom this responsibility rests, and what means can be 
best employed to meet it. 

It is a great mistake for parents to suppose that they can 
relieve themselves, in this matter, by throwing the whole re- 
sponsibility on the Sunday School, or the Church. And it is 
just as great a mistake for the Church to suppose that the 
parents alone are responsible for the spiritual culture of her 
baptized children. 

The celebrated and somewhat eccentric divine, Cotton 
Mather, very wisely and truthfully says: “The Lord hath 
not set up churches that old Christians may keep one another 
warm while they live, and then carry away the church with 
then when they die. No! but that they might with all care, 
nurse still successively another generation of subjects to our 
Lord, who may stand up in his kingdom when they are 
gone.” 

That is the true idea—the Church is to perpetuate herself, 
by training up her children “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,” that they may not only be prepared to fill up 
the places left vacant by those who pass up to their reward, 
but that, with the addition of those who are brought in as 
conquests from the world, her numbers may, with every gen- 
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eration, be greatly multiplied ; and that this shall be contin- 
ued, until the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flow 
unto it. 

With this view Christ said to Peter, and through Peter, to 
the whole Church: “Feed my lambs.” And most solemnly 
did he enjoin it upon his disciples, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Not only suffer them to come, by re- 
moving, as far as possible, the hindrances out of their way, 
but encourage and help them to come. And, in addition to 
this obligation, laid upon the whole Church, Paul, addressing 
himself especially to Christian parents, says: “Bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Now, putting this and that together, we get the true idea 
of the source whence this Christian nurture is to come to our 
children, and upon whom the responsibility of their training 
rests. First, upon the Christian parents, who presented them 
to God in baptism, and thus acknowledged his interest in, 
and claim upon them ; and, secondly, upon the whole Church, 
as a body, and upon every individual member of the Church, 
as a part of that body, and particularly upon the Church- 
Council, as the official representatives of that body. 

Every time that one of Christ’s little ones is brought into 
God’s sanctuary, and has the seal of discipleship placed upon 
it, the Master says, not only to the parents, but to the whole 
Church ; “Take this child and nurse it for me, and I will pay 
thee thy wages.” “Bring it up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” “Train it up in the way it should go, and 
when it is old it will not depart from it.” 

Now, this is manifestly the true idea of church culture and 
responsibility, however much it may be practically ignored 
by those on whom the vows of God are resting. In the 
very early life of the child, this duty of training it up reli- 
giously, rests with the parents, and especially with the 
mother. God has furnished parents the means of shaping 
and moulding the character of their child while it is yet al- 
most exclusively under their influence and control. They 
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give it its first impressions, and these will do much more to 
give direction to its character, than those which it receives 
at a later period. And if the parents are impressed, as they 
should be, with the solemn trust committed to them—the in- 
finite value of the soul of that little one, and the necessity of 
religion—they will aim at making these very first impres- 
sions favorable to piety. 

They will not wait to begin this religious culture until the 
child can talk,and understand religion as taught in precepts, 
but they will aim at impressing it piously long before that 
time. 

At a very early period of the infant’s life, it begins to un- 
derstand the expressions of the parent’s countenance, and to 
read the mother’s thoughts and wishes in her looks and man- 
ner. How very soon the little child distinguishes between 
the mother’s frown and the mother’s smile—between her im- 
patient scolding and her loving caresses. Thus the mother is 
impressing herself, her own character and very being, upon 
the child, during the first months of its existence, and con- 
tributing largely to mould it after herself. 

If the mother is nervous, fretful, impatient and boisterous 
in the treatment of her child, the little one will soon catch the 
same spirit, and become fretful and boisterous also, and give 
that poor, impatient mother a world of trouble and annoy- 
ance. But if, on the other hand, the mother is calm, sympa- 
thetic, affectionate, and subdued in her tones and manner, it 
will be but a little while until these same traits will show 
themselves also in her child. It is a creature of imitation, 
and in this way learns it first lessons, and gets its first im- 
pressions. 

Now, if that mother is truly pious and devotional in her 
habits, who can tell at just how early a period in her child’s 
life, she may impress it with her own spirit and habits of 
piety, and thus prepare its young and rapidly developing 
mind for the oral instruction in religious truth, which is to 
come afterwards. 

It was with this view of the infinite importance of these 
first impressions, that the reverend and justly celebrated 
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Rowland Hill, when interrogated by a pious mother, as to 
the age at which she should commence the religious educa- 
tion of her child, and learning that the child was now a little 
past three years, replied : “Madam, you have already lost three 
of the best years.” 

Another celebrated writer and thinker, who has given this 
subject the closest attention, says: “Let every Christian 
father and mother understand, when their child is three 
years old that they have done more than half of all they will 
ever do for his character.” I have quoted here from Horace 
Bushnell, who has furnished the reading public a most valu- 
able treatise on “Christian Nurture,” from which I quote an- 
other passage, bearing directly upon this point: “I think it 
can be shown by sufficient evidence, that more is done to 
effect, or fix the moral and religious character of children, 
before the age of language than afterwards—that the age of 
impressions, when parents are commonly waiting, in idle se- 
curity, or trifling away their time in misehievous indiscre- 
tions, or giving up their children to the chance of such keep- 
ing as nurses and attendants may exercise, is, in fact, their 
golden opportunity, when more is likely to be done for their 
advantage or damage, than in all the instruction and discip- 
line of their minority afterwards.” 

And the same author, speaking of the time when the child, 
once plastic and passive to the will of the parent, has gotten 
by the point of absolute disposability, says: “And how much 
does it signify to the parent, when he feels his power to be 
thus growing difficult, weak, doubtful, or finally quite end- 
ed! What a conception it is, that he once had his child in 
absolute direction, and the fashioning of his own superior 
will, to dress, to feed, to handle, to play himself into his sen- 
timents, be the disposition of his dispositions, the temper of 
his tempers. Was there not something great to be done 
then, when the advantage was so great—now to be done no 





more? It will be difficult to shake off that impression ; im- 
possible to a really thoughtful Christian soul. And if the 
will, now matured and gone over into complete self-assertion, 
rushes into all wildness and profligacy, unrestrained and un- 
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restrainable, the recollection of a time when it was restraina- 
ble, and could have been moulded, even as wax itself, will 
return with inevitable certainty upon the parents, and taunt, 
O how bitterly, the neglectfulness and lightness, by which 
they cast their opportunity away !” 

And now, as the child develops, and passes out of this age 
of impressions, in which it received its first lessons from the 
manners, the looks and tones of the parents, into the age of 
language, when it can talk and comprehend the words that 
may be spoken to it, a new and more extended, if not more 
important, avenue is opened up, by which the parents may 
reach the mind and heart of their child, and give it that re- 
ligious training enjoined by Solomon and Paul, in the pas- 
sages: “Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” “Bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Now the parents can 
speak to it of God and the Saviour, and begin, in simple lan- 
guage, to explain its relations to the Church and the signifi- 
cation of its baptism. They can begin to teach it scripture 
truth, as found in the histories and narratives of the Bible. 
They can tell it the story of Joseph and the pious child Sam- 
uel. Of David, the little shepherd boy, who feared and 
trusted in the Lord, and rose to such an eminence of honor 
and piety; and especially can they relate to it the touching 
story of Bethlehem, and the child Jesus, and, by an easy 
transition, point it also to the cross of Calvary, and this pre- 
cious Lamb of God, bearing away the sins of the world. 
And when such instruction is once commenced, even with 
very young children, it is surprising to see the interest which 
they manifest in it, and the eagerness with which they re- 
ceive it; and it is no less surprising to see the amount of re- 
ligious knowledge, which very young children may thus ac- 
quire. 

Thus, just as their minds mature, and their capacities de- 
velop, they may be taught the precepts of the Bible, and the 
higher doctrines of religion, a beautiful summary of which 
is found in the Catechism of the Church. 

In the most intimate connection with this home influence 
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and instruction, stands also the duty of prayer. Children 
should early be taught that the great God and loving Saviour, 
with whom we all have to do, demands of us worship—that 
his daily mercies call loudly upon us for thanksgiving, while 
our entire dependence upon him demands of us supplication. 
They should be taught to pray, to come lovingly and rever- 
ently, and with the most confident assurance, to God, through 
Jesus Christ. 

The parents should pray for their children, that the divine 
blessing may continually rest upon them, and accompany all 
the eftorts put forth for their increase in religious knowledge, 
and the development of their spiritual life. The neglect of 
this, on the part of parents, will do much to paralyze all their 
instructions, and furnish evidence of their unfaithfulness to 
the baptismal covenant, into which they have entered on be- 
half of their children. But, not satisfied with merely pray- 
ing for their children, they should also pray with them. 
There is something terrible in the thought of professedly 
Christian parents living a prayerless life in the presence of 
their children; and going up to meet in the judgment, the 
children whom they had baptized and promised to bring up 
in the nurture of the Lord, but who never, in all their life, 
heard them pray. 

But now, let it not be inferred from the foregoing views 
and suggestions on family instruction, that it is the design of 
this article to teach that parents must tie their children down 
to this instruction and these religious devotions, to the ex- 
clusion of that playful mirth, and romping sport, and ex- 
hilarating fun and frolic, all of which are so natural to, 
and necessary for, the children. There could not be a 
greater mistake than this, and it is not the intention to 
set forth any such idea. Such healthy exercises are not 
inconsistent with the religion of childhood, but, on the 
other hand, may be made great and important helps to it. 
The children should not be developed into men and women, 
in their habits and inclinations, too soon. Let them be chil- 
dren during the period of childhood, and instead of unduly 
curbing and restraining them in their innocent sports, let 
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them be encouraged in these things by the parents, and pro- 
vided with the means and facilities for their enjoyment. Let 
them enjoy the pleasures of childhood, without having their 
minds impressed with the idea, that these childish amuse- 
ments are all foolish, or wrong and inconsistent with the re- 
ligion which we are teaching them, so that every time they 
engage in them—and engage in them they will—they do it 
in violation of their conscience, that is, the false conscience 
which has been created by their wrong instruction. 

But what is designed to be taught is this, that in the inter- 
est of parents for the bodily comfort and temporal welfare of 
their children, they should never lose sight of the fact that 
they are immortal beings, to be trained up for the skies; and 
that they endeavor to temper all their pleasures with the 
grace and beauty and loveliness of religious childhood, so 
that as they grow up into mature life, they may develop also 
a Christian manhood and womanhood, which will be their 
richest crown of glory, both in the present and in the here- 
after. They should not be taught that they are Christian 
men and women, and expected to behave just as men and 
women do; but that théy are Christian children, whom Christ, 
by his love, makes happy, and who must be careful not to do 
anything that would grieve and offend this loving Saviour. 

Such is the home training that the intelligent, prudent 
Christian parent will aim to give his children. While labor- 
ing assiduously for their spiritual improvement, and making 
a diligent use of all the means which he can command, for 
the attainment of this end, he will guard carefully against 
rendering religion repulsive to them, by allowing it to stand 
all the time right in the way of their pleasures and innocent 
amusements. He will only put under the ban of prohibition, 
that which is absolutely wrong, and positively forbidden, or 
that which is injurious in its tendencies, influences and asso- 
ciations ; and, in the enjoyment of innocent pleasures, he will 
only restrain them when other duties demand their attention, 
or when it is necessary to teach them lessons of patience and 
self-government. 

Another important duty devolving upon Christian parents, 
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in training up their children religiously, is to place them, at 
an early age, under the instruction of the church of which 
they are properly members. Most of our German churches 
have connected with them parochial schools, in which Bible 
instruction forms a part of the daily exercises, and the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion are taught, in connection with 
the common branches of education. In our English churches 
but few of these parochial schools are kept up, since the pub- 
lic schools of the country furnish facilities for obtaining a 
cheaper education, and many of the parents are but little 
concerned about the moral and religious part of it—some of 
them even willing that the reading of the Bible and the repe- 
tition of the Lord’s Prayer should be prohibited. . 

But we have in nearly all of our English churches the Sun- 
day School, which, measurably, takes the place of the paroch- 
ial school, and is, perhaps, the next best thing to it that we 
can have. The special mission of the Sunday School, is the 
religious instruction and. improvement of the children, espe- 
cially the children of the Church. Here the Church, in re- 
cognition of her obligations to feed Christ’s lambs, reaches 
out a helping hand to the parents, and proposes to share this 
work with them. To this nursery of the Church, this place 
where she feed and instructs the lambs of the flock, the chil- 
dren should not merely be sent, but taken by their parents. 
Those parents who send their children to the Sunday School, 
and then concern themselves no further about it, not even 
giving it the encouragement of their occasional presence, 
evince a very imperfect appreciation of parental responsibili- 
ty, and of the solemnity of baptismal engagements. But, 
not only should the children be taken to the Sunday School, 


but also to the Church, and trained up into the habit of 


church-going, and taught to listen respectfully to the preach- 
ing of the gospel. By such a course, the children become 
accustomed to the services of the Church, and are inspired 
with reverence for God’s holy temple, while truths of the gos- 
pel fall, like good seed, into the hearts of many, producing 
the fruits of piety and holy living. Modern notions and 
modern practice, I know, are against this sentiment, and 
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many objections are urged against taking the children to 
church. It is said, for instance, that it is too wearisome to 
the children. This objection might, with some propriety, 


have been urged in a past age, and against a certain class of 


worshipers, who commenced their regular Sunday services at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and closed about four or five 
o'clock in the afternoon, with only a short intermission, for 
lunch, about the middle of the service; but now, when the 
whole service does not exceed one hour and a half, the objec- 
tion has lost all its force. If the children can sit quietly six 
hours each day in school, they will not be likely to suffer 
during the hour and a half that a are confined to church 
on the Lord’s day. 

It is also urged as an objection, that, by their restlessness, 
they disturb others. This may sometimes occur, especially 
with those persons who are easily disturbed in church, but 
will not likely be a serious hindrance to those who are really 
interested in the services. Again, the complaint is made in 
some congregations that they take up too much room, that 
the church is too small to accommodate the adult members 
and children too, but in reply to this, it may be urged that it 
is the business of the church to provide accommodations for 
all its members, that none may be excluded from the privi- 
lege of worshiping God in his holy temple, and that all may 
regularly hear the gospel preached. But this is not all. In 
the Lutheran Church catechization is very propely held in 
high esteem, as one of the most blessed means of imparting 
religious instruction to the children and youth of the Church. 
In the catechetical class, the minister is brought into close 
contact with the lambs of his flock, and has access to their 
minds and hearts as he can hardly have elsewhere; and, if 
faithful to his trust, he can scarcely fail to win them to the 
service of the Master. But if our children are to enjoy the 
benefits of this instruction and religious intercourse with the 
pastor, parents must see to it that they attend. This must 
not be left entirely with the children. Parental influence, and 
sometimes parental authority, is necessary, and should be ex- 
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ercised, to secure the attendance of all the children upon 
these instructions. Compulsory measures should not be em- 
ployed by parents, to extort religious vows from their chil- 
dren, but the same authority which places them in school, 
under educational influences, should be used, when necessary, 
to place them under the instruction and influence of the 
Church. 

Now, such is the religious training of the children of the 
Church, which, in the judgment of the writer, is contempla- 
ted in the divine word, and connected with which is the 
promise, that when our children grow up, and even become 
old, they will not depart from it. And it is only asked that 
the views here set forth receive careful consideration, and if 
they commend themselves to the reason and judgment of the 
reader, as I believe they will, let them be adopted practically 
in all our intercourse with, and instructions of, the children 
of the Saviour’s household, and see if a more healthful state 
of piety will not be manifested in our families and in our 
churches. Instead of talking to the baptized children about 
joining the Church, teach them that they are members, that 
‘they were born in the Church, and that this relation with its 
blessings, was signed and sealed to them in their baptism; 
and that it is expected of them as Christian children, that 
they will discharge the duties of religion, and grow up into 
Christ in all things, and at an early age confirm their baptis- 
mal covenant, and take their places at the Master’s table. 
Let this be done by parents, by Sunday School teachers, and 
by the Church, and mark carefully the results, and see if we 
will not all be agreed in this, that God’s old plan of perpetu- 
ating and enlarging the Church is much better than any of 
man’s devising. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN.* 


Translated from the French by Rev. L. W. Hrypenreicu, Graduate of 
the University of France. 


The eschatalogical notions, prevalent in the first Churches 
of Palestine, have been developed separately and systemati- 
cally in a special book, which is one of the oldest of Chris- 
tian literature and, at the same time, by its singular fate, one 
of the most celebrated. Our readers anticipate that we mean 
the Apocalype. They comprehend that this book deserves a 
particular study ; they expect to find here an explanation of 
its tendency, aim and contents, and we should hasten to sat- 
isfy so legitimate a desire, were it only to render justice to 
all the extravagant opinions and absurd interpretations which 
it has experienced. We shall do our best to give the reader 
correct views on the whole of the book and its form; for, to 
tell the truth, the exegetists, by endeavoring to find in it 
their own dreams confirmed, have made people believe that 
the prophet of Patmos has mocked us by proposing an enigma, 
the key to which seems to be lost forever. From Origen to 
Bossuet, from Luther to Bengel, from Newton to our own 


*The above is a translation of a chapter of “Histoire de la Théologie 
Chrétienne au Siecle Apostolique, par E. Reuss, Professor in the Protestant 
Faculty of the Strasburg University and Seminary. The circumstance 
that, notwitstanding the very limited number of readers which such a 
work finds in France, three editions have become necessary, and that, 
moreover, it has been translated into the Dutch, commends it to every 
thinking mind and will, if needed, be an excuse for its translation. Al- 
though the undersigned knows that the views contained in this chapter are 
not quite familiar to many a brother, he has thought that, for this reason, 
its contents might only be the more interesting and induce some readers 
to devote renewed investigation to a book which for eighteen centuries has 
been engrossing the attention of Christians. L. W. H. 
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cotemporaries, divines have vied most unweariedly with each 
other to unravel the meaning of this book, but without suc- 
cess, their preconceived ideas having rendered it impossible. 
We boldly and knowingly affirm that the study of this book 
would hardly lead any one into error, if the prejudices, some- 
times incomprehensible, and often ridiculous, of the divines 
of all centuries, had not surrounded it with difficulties which, 
up to this time, have frightened and deterred most readers. 
Without these prejudices, the Apocalypse would be the plain- 
est and clearest book ever written by a prophet. 

We do not intend to discuss here the question of its au- 
thenticity, any more than we shall do so of any other wri- 
ting of the New Testament. Our purpose is not to write a 
history of its literature, but of its dogmas and religious no- 
tions. The date of the composition of the Apodhlypse being, 
however, of a certain importance for its understanding and 
appreciation, we shall, by the way, say a word about it, and, 
at the same time, point out to the attention of our readers a 
fact, which, more than any other, proves that the primitive 
Church considered the Apocalypse not only as a book which 
to-day we would call canonical, but as the only one of this 
kind of which she made use. As for the date, there is no 
apostolical writing in regard to which it can be found with 
more certainty. The texts in this respect are explicit, as we 
shall soon see, and nothing has contributed more to mislead 
exegetical science, than the credit obtained by Ireneus’ inad- 
missible hypothesis, according to which this book was com- 
posed at the end of the first century. It was written before 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, during the reign 
of the Emperor Galba, that is to say, in the last six months 
of the year 68 of our era. We shall moreover exhibit the 
irrefutable proofs of our assertion. This high antiquity, in 
connection with the very nature of the book, which summed 
up so completely and enthusiastically the ideas and hopes of 
the first generations of Christians, explains to us, how it 
came to pass that the Apocalypse was the first book, outside 
of the Old Testament, the authority and testimony of which 
ecclesiastical theology invoked, when it kept a deep silence 
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concerning the other apostles who also had written books and 
edified the Church.* The antipathy which the Greek Fath- 
ers and, since the third century, a few writers of the Latin 
Church have expressed for the Apocalypse, shows only that 
the course of ideas had changed, and that the Judso-Chris- 
tian eschatology was no longer the basis of the ecclesiastical 
belief. 

The very name of the book, with which we shall occupy 
ourselves more particularly, places us in the midst of these 
beliefs. It was the technical term to designate the victorious 
appearance of the Messiah at the end of time, and, by a very 
natural metonymy, of which there are other examples in sa- 
cred literature,+ the word was used, at a later date, to name 
the books which treated of this appearance. That of John 
is neither the oldest nor the last.t The number of them is, 
on the contrary, very considerable among both Jews and 
Christian, but this is the only one which belongs to the so- 
called apostolic period, and in which the Church took there- 
fore an official interest. 


*Everybody knows that Justin Martyr does not quote the name of any 
other apostolical author than that of John, the author of the Apocalypse; 
before him already Melito of Sardis, whose canon, preserved by Eusebius, 
contains only the Old Testament, had written a commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse. 

+The words Law, and Gospel, first designated either the whole of the 
legal precepts, or a teaching relating to the coming of the Saviour; these 
two words finally denoted the books which contained the subjects. 

{When the gift of prophecy had become extinct in Israel, some books, 
called Apocalypses, were written with the purpose to entertain and 
strengthen among the people the hope of the coming of the Messiah, and 
bore the names of Adam, Enoch, Abraham, Moses, Elias, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zephaniah, and others. Later, more Apocalypses, containing pre- 
tended prophecies, were composed, both in the Christian Church and by 
the sects, and their authorship was ascribed either to the apostles or some 
prominent name of the New Testament. To this class belong the Apoca- 
lypses of Zachariah, Stephen, Thomas, Paul, John (different from that 
contained in the New Testament), etc. We know most of them only by 
quotations or by fragments, All these writings are apocryphal and are 
known by the name of Psendepigraphs, (inscribed with a false name). 

L. W. A. 
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Before analyzing the book itself, let us call to mind the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. Psychology and 
history, especially that of Christianity, explain and establish 
the fact, that nothing has contributed more to strengthen the 
energy of religious convictions, and the courage of those who 
profess them, than oppression and persecution. The effect 
produced by these means, has always been in inverse ratio to 
the intended purpose ; and undoubtedly nothing has extend- 
ed so much the influence of the Church as the baptism of 
blood which was repeatedly thrust upon her by blind and in- 
censed enemies. The history related in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, shows this on a more limited ground, and in a modest 
proportion ; but things soon assumed another aspect, in con- 
sequence of the persecution of Nero, which broke out first in 
the capital, and afterwards raged in the provinces, more as 
the result of popular fury than of the mandate of superiors. 
Tt was especially in Asia Minor, where the pagan supersti- 
tions were still more deeply rooted than elsewhere, that the 
Christians were most violently persecuted. There, and else- 
where, thousands of victims sealed with their blood the faith 
which they had embraced ;* but the perilous state of the in- 
fant churches of this province, far from raising doubts in the 
minds of their members, revived their courage, and filled 
their leaders with a prophetic enthusiasm, which was almost 
a guarantee of victory. They did not promise anything new, 
anything that required a demonstration. It was what had 
long been foreshadowed, a living and complete picture of the 
final destiny of mankind. The part assigned to them was 
not the revelation of abstract subjects, of mysteries unknown 
till then ; what they spoke was in all mouths, in all hearts ; it 
was a treasure handed down by ten generations, and fully 
warranted by the revelations of the gospel; and the predic- 
tion, clear, certain, complete in every respect, presented but 
one obscure point, namely, the precise time of its actual real- 
ization. This time could not be distant ; the anguish of the 


*Apoc. VI, 9 ff.; VII. 
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world, the crimes of the enemies of God, the desolation of 
the righteous, all had reached their climax; the Lord could 
not longer delay coming; all the precursory signs of the 
great catastrophe had just loomed up; the generation to 
which Jesus had promised that they would see the kingdom 
established in its glory, .was decreasing day by day. Nay, 
doubt could no longer exist: the fatal epoch was drawing 
near ;* all that was promised, all that the new revelation of 
the Lord was to bring, would take place with but little de- 
lay.t Many a time this proximity of the coming end is most 
positively asserted.t Prophecy even ventures on determin- 
ing the duration of the delay, and borrows it from Daniel’s 
Apocalypse, which, it was hoped, would find at last its true 
solution, and was only to be reproduced and explained. In 
three years and a half, from the time when the author wrote, 
all would be consummated. During this period the enemy 
would yet be master of the ground; during three years and 
a half the prophets of God would contend against the power 
of the demon, and finally overcome; in fine, during three 
years and a half, the Church miraculously protected in the 
desert, where she has retired, would wait for the defeat of 
her old adversary ; but, after this, the grand scenes of the de- 
nonement would follow in rapid succession, astound the world 
and gladden the hearts of the faithful.¢ It is, indeed, only 
by dwelling on this proximity, in which every Christian be- 
lieved, that prophecy could reach its aim, comfort the unfor- 
tunate, strengthen the wavering, exalt the courage of all and 
induce them to face death unshrinkingly, and to shed cheer- 
fully their blood for the holy cause in which they fully be- 
lieved. 

The Apocalypse is deprived of all its actuality, of all con- 
nection with the circumstances, of all its natural and trans- 








*O narpos éyyvs, Apoc. I., 3; XXII, 10. 

t4e? yevéoSar &v rayer, Apoc. I., 1; XXII, 6. 

{Compare Apoc. II., 5, 16; ITI., 11; XI., 14; XXII., 7, 19, 20. 
@Apoe. XI., 2,3; XII, 14. 
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parent meaning, by the endeavor to uproot it from the soil 
on which it was born, and to accommodate it to the whims 
of a chimerical exegesis of another century. Every expedi- 
ent of hermeneutical phantasmagoria is employed to find in 
it the history of our days; in order to make it reveal man’s 
own preconceived ideas, it is distorted so much that it cannot 
any longer be recognized ; it is used and misused by all dis- 
ordered brains, all delirious imaginations, all bad passions, at 
the risk of rendering it liable to the suspicion of sensible 
people, who, by a very natural reaction, have often made it 
atone for the extravagances of its ill advised interpreters ; 
and by all this it is made only more and more obscure, absurd 
and dangerous to vertiginous imaginations. In fine, the bril- 
liant colors of its oriental poetry are changed into a vile and 
heavy coat, under the rude and rough hand of our modern 
apocalyptics,—as the graceful designs, which adorn the deli- 
cate wings of the butterfly, disappear under the eager finger 
of the child, who admires them by instinct and destroys them 
by ignorance. 

Let us first state the contents of the Apocalypse, and then 
say a word of its form. As the prologue and epilogue be- 
long to the latter, we shall occupy ourself, for the present 
only with the body of the book, its prophetical or dogmati- 
cal part (chap. iv—xxii, 5). 

The series of visions is opened by a description of the 
throne of divine majesty, a description which is chiefly bor- 
rowed and imitated from Ezekiel.* As with this prophet, 
the most essential attributes of the Godhead, viz., wisdom, 
power, omniscience and creative activity, are here personified 
in the four figures of man, lion, eagle and calf, that support the 
throne. The same want, to render the abstract notion of God 
accessible to the imagination by means of the hypostasis or sym- 
bol, suggests to the author the image of the seven lamps placed 
before the throne, and which represented the septuple mani- 
festation of the divine Spirit found by Jewish theology in 
Isaiah.t A choir of angels, who rank highest, surround the 


*Ezekiel 1 and 10. tIsaiah 11 : 2. 
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throne; their number represents the twenty-four orders of 
priests, officiating in the terrestrial sanctuary, (chap. iv). 

Before God is a book, sealed with seven seals: it is the 
book of the future. No man is able to open it. One single 
Being will succeed in so doing: it is Christ, both the first- 
born of creation and the son of David, who here appears un- 
der the figure of a Lamb, bearing both the marks of his im- 
molation, and (in the symbol of the seven horns and seven 
eyes) the seal of the fulness of the Spirit of God dwelling in 
him. It is therefore Christ who will reveal futurity, and the 
prophet will be admitted to contemplate the spectacle of these 
revelations. The Lamb seizes the book, and instantly the 
cherubim, the archangels, and innumerable choirs of crea- 
tures, of all ranks and places, are singing hymns of praise, 
(chap. v). 

The first four seals are successively opened, and the fore- 
runners of the parousia, viz., the calamities which are to 
afflict mankind in the last time, appear. These are four fig- 
ures, riding on four horses,* and representingt+ conquest, war, 
famine and pestilence, signalized by symbolical attributes, 
which can very easily be deciphered. These four figures are 
followed by another, which serves, as it were, to concentrate 
the divers features of this picture, the personified Sheol, ready 
to ingulf the numberless victims of these four scourges, (chap. 
6 : 1—8). 

At the opening of the fifth seal, there appear the martyrs, 
who want their blood avenged. They are answered that they 
should be patient until their brethren, whom the same fate 
awaited, have undergone it in their turn. The tribulations 
of the faithful have, consequently, not yet come to their end, 
(chap. 6 : 9—11). 

The opening of the sixth seal, is followed by fearful phe- 
nomena in the heavens, by eclipses and the fall of stars.t 





*See Zechariah | and 6. 

tAccording to Jeremiah 21 : 7; 32 : 36. 
jJoel 2:10; 3:4; Isaiah 34 : 4, ett. 
Vou. I. No, 4. 69 
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The great of this world begin to tremble and to anticipate 
the effects of God’s wrath,* (chap. 6 : 12—17). 

The spectator is also waiting with anxiety for the opening 
of the last seal, which is to bring about the consummation of 
all things; but his expectation is not immediately satisfied. 
An intermediate scene, and interlude, delay the denouement. 
A solemn silence takes place in the whole universe, and an 
angel marks with God’s seal the faithful, in order that they 
may not be involved in the catastrophe with which the wrath 
of the Supreme Judge is prepared to visit the world. These 
faithful, whose number is not ascertainable by the human eye, 
but revealed by the angel to the prophet, are God’s true peo- 
ple, the spiritual Israel, the twelve tribes of which represent 
ideally all nations, among which Christ has disciples. From 
this moment they are exempt from the tribulations of the 
world, (chap. 7). 

At last the seventh seal is opened, but instead of directly 
bringing about the end, it presents to us a new series of 
scenes, introduced by seven angels provided with trumpets, 
and whose revelations are to form, in their ensemble, the con- 
tents of this seventh seal. The prayers of the saints before 
God’s throne, are burnt before him as incense; they are im- 
mediately heard, and, in consequence, the angel calls upon 
the earth the embers of the censer, an emblem of the chas- 
tisements which are reserved to the persecutors, (chap. 8 : 
1—45). 

The first four angels sound their trumpets. They form, by 
the scenes which they announce, a picture corresponding to 
that of the first four seals. The universe (earth, sea, rivers 
and heaven) is smitten with plagues similar to the plagues of 
Egypt,t which destroy the third part of creatures. These 
four trumpets are separated from those that follow, and thus 
more closely connected among themselves (like the first four 
seals), by a peculiar figure, that of an angel flying through the 





*Isaiah 2:10; Hosea 10 : 8; Malachi 3 : 2, ect. 
tExodus 7 : 20; 9 : 23; 10 : 21; Jeremiah 51 : 25. 
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midst of heaven and announcing the last three trumpets, 
(chap. 8 : 6—13). 

The fifth and sixth trumpets cause even more fearful chas- 
tisements. The two scourges peculiar to the East, the locust 
and the simoom, are introduced in bold descriptions. which 
surpass all that the imagination of the ancient prophets had 
depicted. Thousands of men are destroyed by these plagues, 
the others suffer the most excruciating torment, but do not 
repent, (chap. 9). 

The world is therefore ripe for the judgment of the seventh 
trumpet, which, however, does not sound immediately. But, 
according to the symmetrical arrangement of the scenes, a 
new interlude follows, as after the opening of the sixth seal. 
This interlude has a double aim. In the first place, and in 
view of the magnitude of the things which remain to be re- 
vealed, the prophet is prepared for their understanding by a 
kind of special initiation. The reader shares the impression 
which this imposing solemnity* is about to produce, and his 
impatient attention increases in direct ratio of the delays 
which interfere with the denouement, (chap. 10). 

In the second place, this delay is used to prepare a retreat 
for the elect, who, during the first interlude, had received the 
seal of God. This retreat is to be in the sacred inclosure of 
the temple of Jerusalem, which alone will be preserved from 
the conquest and profanation with which the heathen threat- 
en the remainder of the city. These will remain master of 
it for three years and a half.t During this time, Moses and 
Elias, the forerunners of the Messiah, will preach to the peo- 
ple, but the Antichrist will kill them. Their resurrection 
will be the signal of the beginning of the catastrophe. The 
city will be partly destroyed by an earthquake, seven thou- 
sand men will perish, but the mass of the Jews will be con- 
verted in this supreme moment, (chap, 11 : 1—14). 

Finally, the seventh angel sounds his trumpet, and celes- 
tial songs celebrate in advance the victory of God and Christ 


*Compare Ezekiel 3; Ps, 29. 
tDaniel 7 : 25; 12:7 
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in the decisive conflict which is about to be waged. The 
heaven is opened, and the ark of the covenant, the symbol of 
reconciliation, formerly lost in the conflagration of the tem- 
ple of Solomon, reappears, (chap. 11 : 15—19). 

All that follows will consequently be the contents of the 
seventh trumpet. We know in advance that the contest of 
Christ against the powers hostile to his kingdom and to its 
victorious establishment, will be fought. But we will not 
see immediately this unparalleled struggle. The denouement 
is once more deferred by a description ‘of the enemies, and by 
a prophetic prelude. 

The adversaries are three in number. The first and the 
chief, is the devil; he appears under the figure of a serpent, 
ready to devour a new-born child. This is the symbolical 
representation of the idea that the devil is the bitter enemy 
of Christ and his Church. But the child is safe with God; 
and his mother, the Church of the true Israel, the Church of 
believers, is carried away towards the desert, to be sheltered 
there from the persecutions of the devil during three years 
and a half, that is to say, as long as the power of the latter 
shall last. The Church herself is out of danger, but her chil- 
dren are incessantly exposed to the attacks of the fiend dur- 
ing this last period, (chap. 12 : 1—17). 

The second enemy emerges from the depth of the ocean, as 
a monster with seven heads, one of which has been mortally 
wounded, but is now healed. The devil gives to him his 
power for forty-two months longer, and the monster is wor- 
shiped by men, and full of fury against the faithful. This is 
the Roman empire, with its first seven emperors, one of which 
has been killed, but is about to revive as Antichrist (see chap. 
17). The main part of the imagery is borrowed from Daniel 
(chap. 12: 18; 13: 10). 

The third adversary, likewise represented as a monster, is 
false prophetism, which seduces men and leads them to wor- 
ship the first beast (chap. 13 : 11—17). 

In the last verse of chapter 13, the author, by an enigmati- 
cal formula, points out the historical name of the Antichrist. 
This verse is therefore, as it were, the key of the whole book, 
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and the explanation given of it will always be the test of any 
system of apocalyptical interpretation. This point being 
quite important and generally misunderstood, we will make 
it the subject of our investigation; but, in order not to inter- 
rupt our summary exposition, we refer our readers to the note 
at the bottom of the page.* 





*To relate all the absurdities, which divines have told about the number 
666 of the Apocalypse, would be a very curious history. This is not the 
place to do so; and, generally, to amuse one’s self with refuting palpable 
errors or ridiculous hallucinations is wasting one’s time. Our texts are so 
clear for any person, who wants to see and to comprehend, that the mere 
assertion of their true meaning must immediately dispel the clouds accu- 
mulated around them by dogmatical prejudice, preconceived notions, nay, 
even political preoccupations. 

The number of the beast, 666, is the number of a man, apiS us arv- 
Spqzrov, says the prophet. He adds, moreover, that it is the number of 
a name; and this name is inscribed on the foreheads of all of those who are 
the devoted subjects, the worshipers of the beast. But the beast itself is 
a personal being, the Antichrist, and does not represent any abstract idea. 
The consequence of all this is, that the number 666 does not indicate a 
period of the history of the Church, as the self-styled orthodox interpreta- 
tion of Lutheran divines and pietistic chiliasts of Bengel’s school maintain 
it. It does not indicate a common name, designed to characterize a pow- 
er, an empire, for instance Roman paganism, as lreneus maintained it 
with his Aateivos, to which all interpreters have since clung, who did 
not know how to invent something still more inadmissible, and of which 
Protestants have taken advantage in the interest of their anti-papal po- 
lemics. The terms Latium, Latini, existed in the first century only in po- 
etry and in the local geography of the campaign of Rome, and even as 
the name of a language they were unknown to the apostles (Luke 23 : 38; 
John 19: 20). 

The number 666 must therefore contain a proper name, the name of a 
historical and political personage, who was to play the part of the Anti- 
christ in the last revolutions which the Judeo-Christian world awaited. 
Whoever has read Daniel and the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
knows who is meant, and, moreover, our author tells us the name of the 
person. 

The following is the difficulty (if it is one) which has most frequently 
led astray even persons who approached the problem with an unprejudiced 
mind. ‘The beast of the twelfth chapter is not an individual, but the Ro- 
man empire, considered as a power. The author himself tells us (chap. 
17) that the seven heads of this beast represent the seven hills on which 
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The description of the three adversaries is followed by what 
we have called the prophetical prelude of the contest: first 
the reader is tranquilized about the fate of the elect during 
these gigantic struggles. They are sheltered in Sion, in im- 
mediate intercourse with the Lamb and the celestial choirs 
(chap. 14 : 1—5). 





its capital is built, and also the seven kings who have reigned or will still 
reign there. ‘This is very true, but he tells us just as explicitly that this 
beast is at the same time one of the seven heads, a combination apparent- 
ly inconceivable, and more than paradoxical; and, notwithstanding, very 
natural, yea, necessary. The notion of a power, of a tendency, above all 
of a hostile one, becomes in the end always concrete, personified in the 
minds of people. The ideal monster becomes an individual. The princi- 
ple becomes incarnate in a conspicuous man, and under this personal form 
the notion becomes popular, until, in turn, the individual becomes the per- 
manent representative of an idea or tendency which outlives him. For 
most men a proper name is more expressive than a definition; the feelings 
and passions feed on it more easily. The heathen power, idolatry, blas- 
phemy, persecution, all that arouses the legitimate antipathies of the 
Church, all that fills her with horror and makes her utter curses, become 
individualized, concentrated in the person of him who, a few years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, had been guilty of all these crimes. Yes, 
the beast is, at the same time, both the empire and the emperor, and the 
name of the latter is on the lips of the intelligent reader, ere we utter it. 
But we wish to throw upon this subject all the light that historical science 
affords. 

The attentive reader of the eleventh chapter, cannot but be convinced 
that the book was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. The Tem- 
ple and its interior yard, with its high altar, are measured, that is to say, 
(Zech, 2) destined to be preserved, while the remainder of the city is aban- 
doned to the heathen, and devoted to profanation. These lines cannot 
have been written in view of the state of things such as existed after the 
year 70. But the indications of chapter seventeenth, are still more precise. 
We shall affirm that the city of Rome is spoken of, until we are shown 
another city, of the apostolic age, built on seven hills, urbem septicollem, 
which had been drenched with the blood of martyrs. (v. 6, 9). This city, 
or empire, has seven kings. The apocalypses of Daniel, Enoch, and Ezra, 
pursue the same chronological method, in counting likewise series of kings 
to set the reader right in reference to dates. Five of these seven kings 
have already died (v. 10); the sixth is reigning at the very moment, The 
sixth emperor of Rome is Galba, a man seventy-three years old when he 
ascended the throne. The catastrophe, in which the city and empire are 
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The prelude itself is composed of three scenes. In the 
first place three angels appear to make prophetical proclama- 
tions. The first announces the eternal judgment, and this is, 
as it were, a last warning addressed to the world. The sec- 
ond foretells the fall of Rome. The third, finally threatens 





to be destroyed, will take place in three years and a half, as before declared. 
For this only and simple reason, the series of the emperors will have but 
one more after him who is then reigning, and this one will reign but a 
short time. The author does not know him, but he knows the relative 
duration of his reign, because he knows definitely that Rome will perish 
in three years and a half, not to rise again. 

Afterwards an eighth emperor will come, who is one of the seven, and 
who is, at the same time, the beast that was, but is not at this moment. 
John means, consequently, one of the preceding emperors, who will come 
a second time, but as Antichrist, that is to say, invested with all the power 
of the demon, and with the special intent to make war on the Lord. As 
it is said that he is not at this time, but was already, he, therefore, must 
be one of the first five. He has received a deadly wound in times of old 
(chap. 13 : 3), so that his coming back is somewhat miraculous. It is 
therefore neither Augustus, nor Tiberius, nor Claudius, none of whom lost 
his life by a violent death, and of whom, moreover, no body will think, 
because not hostile to the Church. This last argument will also exclude 
Caligula. There remains but Nero, and all circumstances combine to 
point him out as the personage so mysteriously designated. As long as 
Galba was reigning, and long afterwards, people did not believe Nero dead; 
he was said to be somewhere concealed, and prepared to come back to 
avenge himself on his enemies. The Messianic notions of the Jews, of 
which a vague knowledge had reached the West, according to the testi- 
mony of Tacitus and Suetonius, commingled with these expectations and 
suggested to credulous persons the opinion that Nero would return from 
the East to conquer his throne with the assistance of the Parthians. Sev- 
eral false Neros presented themselves (Suetonius, Ner., 40, 57; Tacitus, 
Hist. I, 2; Il, 8, 9; Pio Cassius LXIV, 9; Zonaras, Vita Tit., p. 578; Dio 
Chrys, Or. 20, p. 371, D.), These popular fancies spread also among 
Christians. The apocalypses refer incessantly to them (Visio Jesaj. 
AXthiopica; Libri Sibyll. 1V, 116; V, 33; VIII, 1—216) and the Fathers 
of the Church attest that, for several centuries, they were not forgotten 
(Sulpic. Sever., II, 367; August., Cir. Dei XX, 19; Lactant., Mort. persec. 
c. 2; Hieron, ad Dan. XI, 28; ad Esaj. XVII, 13; Chrysost. ad 2 Thess. 
II, 7). 

Finally, to render our proofs more conclusive, we remark that the name 
of Nero is, so to say, written at full length in our book. It is contained 
in the number 666. The mechanism of the problem reposes on one of the 
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the perverse with God’s wrath, and comforts the faithful with 
the prospect of rest after all their tribulations* (chap. 14 : 
6—13). 

This three-fold direct proclamation is, in the second place, 
followed by a three-fold prophetical symbol of the judgment. 
The figures of the pruning knife, the sickle and the wine- 
press,t represent the divine chastisements, and more particu- 
larly the slaughter of an exterminatory battle (chap, 14: 
14—20). 

At last, there appear, in the third scene of the prelude, 
seven angels holding seven vials filled with the plagues of di- 
vine wrath, and prepared to pour them out on the world. 





cabalistical contrivances used in Jewish hermeneutics, and which consists 
in calculating the numerical value of the letters of which a word is com- 
posed. This proceeding, called ghematria, or geometrical, i. e., mathe- 
matical, and used by the Jews in the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment has given much trouble to our scholars, and led them into a 
labyrinth of errors. All ancient and modern alphabets, all imaginable 
combinations of numbers and letters have been tried. It is known that 
interpreters have believed, and sincerely maintained, that nearly all the 
historical names of the past eighteen centuries have been pointed out by 
this number. They have severally found in it Titus Vespasianus, and Si- 
mon Gioras, Julianus the Apostate, and Genseric, Mahomet, and Luther, 
Benedict IX. and Louis X V., Napoleon I. and the Duke of Reichstadt; and 
we could enjoy ourselves in finding the names of cotemporaries, yea, our 
own. After all, the enigma was not so difficult, though exegesis has sol- 
ved it only in our day. I can claim the honor of having first found the 
solution, although several German scholars have found it soon after me, 
and without knowing my solution. The Ghematria is a Hebrew art. It 
is by the Hebraic alphabet that the meaning of the number will be found. 


One will read “OP 73, Neron Cesar: § eit tee aki sald 


160+\200—666. It is most remarkable that there exists a very old 
manuscript which substitutes the number 616 for 666. This reading must 
proceed from a Latin reader of the Apocalypse, who also had found the 
solution, but who pronounced Nero as the Romans did, while the author 
pronounced Neron with the Greeks and the Orientals. By cutting off the 
final Nun, the name has only a numerical value of 616. 

*For the figures, see Isaiah 21 : 9; Jeremiah 25 : 15 f; 7, ete. 

tJoel 4: 13; Isaiah 17 : 5; 63: 3. 
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The solemnity of this spectacle is still enhanced by a prepar- 
atory song (chap. 15). 

The first four angels pour their vials upon the four parts of 
the apocalyptic universe, viz., earth, sea, rivers and heavens.t 
This picture is again closed and summed up, like that of the 
first four seals, and that of the first four trumpets, by the de- 
scription of the effects which the plagues produce on men. 
They persist in their unbelief and blasphemies (chap. 16 : 
1—9). 

The fifth angel pours his vial on Rome, whose torments be- 
gin at this moment. The sixth angel pours his vial in the 
Euphrates, and dries it up to prepare the way for the eastern 
hosts, which the emperor, Antichrist, leads against Rome 
that rejected him. The constant symmetry of the poem 
brings again an interlude, in which unclean spirits, symbol- 
ized by the figures of three frogs, are about to gather, under 
the command of the devil, of the Antichrist and of false- 
prophetism, the kings of the earth, in order to engage in the 
last contest. The appointed place is Mount Tabor, which 
towers over the plain of Megiddo, the old battle-field of 
Israel. After that only the seventh angel pours out his 
vial into air, and a celestial voice announces to the world 
that all delay is past. The prelude is concluded. The action 
begins (chap. 16 : 10—18). 

Again, this action is three-fold; the struggle between the 
two engaged powers, namely, heaven and hell, which contend 
for the empire of the world, is subdivided into three contests, 
or partial encounters, each of which is followed by a victory 
of the good cause. The first battle will be fought against 
Rome, but Heaven scorns to be defiled by a direct contact 
with the impure prostitute, the modern Babylon. She will 
be chastised by the king whom she has rejected, by Nero, who 
has become the Antichrist. After his return with eastern 





tCompare Apocalypse 8 : 7 ff. 
@Zech. 12: 11; compare Judges 4 : 5; 2 Kings 23 : 29. 
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armies, he will slaughter the inhabitants of his capital and 
reduce her to ashes (chap. 17). 

The fall of Rome is the object of divers manifestations. 
On the one side, three angels proclaim it solemnly, the first 
to say that she will be deserted,* the second to warn the 
faithful not to suffer themselves to be enveloped in her dread- 
ful destruction,+ the third to show symbolically the eternity 
of her condemnation.t On the other side, the men who had 
been the friends of Rome bewail her fate. Three classes of 
these are pointed out, the vassal kings, who held their power 
from the empire ; the merchants, who had grown rich by the 
luxury of the capital; finally, the seamen and shipowners, who 
trafficked with her§ (chap. 18). 

But heaven and the elect praise God’s justice, and rejoice 
that thereby he has given the first pledge of the approaching 
establishment of his kingdom (chap. 19 : 1—10). 

The second battle is fought by the Antichrist and the 
Lord. The latter appears triumphantly upon a white horse, 
surrounded by heavenly hosts. His sword is his irresistible 
and victorious word. An angel calls the birds of prey, which 
are to devour the enemies. The victory is so certain and so 
easy that the prophet does not even describe it. The monster 
and its associate are thrown into the lake of fire, their satel- 
lites perish by the sword of the conqueror (chap. 19 : 11—21). 

In consequence of this second conflict, Satan is bound for 
a thousand years in the bottomless pit (chap. 20 : 1—3). 

The happy result of this second battle, is the first resurrec- 
tion, that of the martyrs, who will reign a thousand years 
with the Son of God, and thus will enjoy a privilege to the 
exclusion of all other dead (chap. 20 : 4—6). 

Finally, the third and last battle takes place. After the 
thousand years have expired, Satan, loosed from his prison, 


: 2; cf. Isaiah 8 : 21; 34:11, 12; Jerem. 50 : 39. 
: 4; ef. Jerem. 50:15: 51: 9; Isaiah 47 : 8. 

: 21; cf. Jerem. 51 : 63, 

: 9,11, 17; ef. Isaiah 23; Ezek. 27. 

zek. 39 : 17. 
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is about to stir up anew the nations against the city of the 
elect. He finds satellites at the extremity of the earth,* but 
his army is destroyed by fire from heaven, and he is finally 
cast into hell (chap. 20 : 7—10). 

Victory is immediately transformed into judgment. It is 
the final judgment, preceded by the universal resurrection of 
those-who had not participated in the millennium. Their 
fate is dependent on their works, all of which are recorded in 
God’s books, and according to the book of life. A part of 
them are reserved for bliss, the others are cast into everlasting 
fire (chap. 20 : 11—15). 

At last the period of the second age of the world begins 
for the former, that of the kingdom of endless blessedness. 
A new heaven, a new earth, and on the latter a new Jerusa- 
lem, are prepared for them, and the author exerts himself to his 
utmost to describe the splendor of the latter, and to this end 
he borrows partly the details fr8m the old prophets (chap. 
21, 22: 5). 

By comparing this analysis of the apocalypse with what 
we have said previously of the Judeo-Christian eschatology, 
one cannot but be convinced that the two pictures, the two 
series of dogmas, of prophecies, of hopes, coincide perfectly, and 
that persons have always been wrong in seeking in the Apoc- 
alypse for new and peculiar revelations nowhere else found. 
If it were indispensably necessary to explain this book by 
modern history, as most of the interpreters do, the same sys- 
tem must needs also be applied to other books of the New 
Testament. There are, indeed, in the Apocalypse a richer 
portraiture, more detailed descriptions, a more methodical 
ensemble in the ideas, but all that belongs to the form and not 
to the substance, and nothing authorizes us to believe that 
other Christians of that epoch, other apostles, in whose wri- 
tings we find these views, would not, on occasion, have 
clothed them in similar forms. There are even in the Apoc- 
alypse very meagerly sketched scenes, as for instance that of 


*Ezekiel 38, 39. 
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the resurrection, for which Ezekiel* already furnished all 
necessary materials. 

These last remarks lead us to say a few words concerning 
the form of the book. The preceding analysis shows how in- 
genious and artificial it is. The nature of the subject requir- 
ed a series of successive pictures, an unbroken narration of 
the future events, we would fain say an apocalyptid¢ epopee. 
The author was not satisfied with so simple a form. With- 
out changing the simplicity of the ground-work, he has found 
means to vary the scenes, to sustain and to revive incessantly 
the impatient attention of the reader, by apparent delays and 
combinations, quite as interesting by their novelty as attrac- 
tive by their symmetry. The future is contained in a book 
with seven seals; the last seal comprehends the seven trum- 
pets; the last trumpet produces the seven vials of God’s 
wrath; the last vial only brings on the end. In each of 
these three septenary evolutions, the first four scenes are 
closely connected by the natural relations of their contents, 
and separated from the others by a common and figurative 
conclusion. The fifth and the sixth follow them isolated, 
and are regularly separated from the seventh and the last by 
an interlude. Wherever the length of the scenes allowed 
subdivisions, they take place by trinal combinations. Thus, 
the seventh trumpet brings in succession the description of 
the enemies, the prophetical prelude, and the fight. The en- 
emies are three in number, the prelude is triple, the contest is 
divided in three encounters or attacks. Each assault is divi- 
ded into three phases, the struggle, the victory, and the re- 
sult. 

This series of eschatological pictures, is preceded by a pro- 
logue and followed by and epilogue, which are not the least 
important part of the book. They are in the most intimate 
connection with one another, especially by their form and 
imagery. The prologue, however, is more extensive and more 
interesting. It is composed of an inscription, accompanied 


*Chap. 37. 
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by a sentence, which serves as a symbol or epigraph (chap. 1: 
1—3), of a dedication (v. 4—8), and of a preparatory vision, 
in which the author makes the reader acquainted with his 
special mission (v. 9—20), which is essentially pastoral and 
apostolic. His object is not so much to make these revela- 
tions for themselves, as to make them serve to the strength- 
ening and salvation of the Christians in Asia Minor. The 
instruction of the prophet is not destined to amuse the idle 
inquisitiveness of future generations, but to be applied to the 
most urgent wants in the then present circumstances. The 
author gives to his exhortations, which evidently refer to ac- 
tual situations, perfectly known to him, the form of seven 
epistles, directed to the seven principal churches of proconsu- 
lar Asia. Each one of these epistles uniformly begins with 
an address, and closes with a promise, which only differ in 
the form; the body of these epistles contains admonitions, 
which describe the individual state of each church. The for- 
mulas of the addresses recall the divers attributes of the Sa- 
viour, such as he has been described in the first chapter, 
the promises anticipate the description of the new Jerusa- 
lem. By assigning to these epistles their place at the begin- 
ning of the book, the author shows a poetical taste altogether 
superior. According to the prosaic and usual preaching, the 
moral and practical application is put after the exposition of 
the theory. There is, moreover, throughout the whole book, 
a train of sparkling sentences of the same kind, which every- 
where draw the attention of the reader to the wants of the 
moment, and do not permit him to have his mind engrossed 
by the brilliant pictures of times to come.* 

As for the peculiar coloring of all these tableaux, the kind 
of portraiture which we have before us, it would be highly 
improper to judge of it by the eesthetical principles of west- 
ern literature. We cannot expect to find here the austere 
beauty and the plastic forms of classical poetry, and still less 
the picturesque gracefulness of modern romanticism. It is 





*Chap. 6:9; 13:9, 10; 14:4 Mf; 12,13; 16:15; 19:9; 20:6 ff. 
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the fervid breath of the East which animates this imagery ; 
it is an unrestrained imagination, that sacrifices everywhere 
beauty to boldness, that braves all proportions to offer to the 
astonished gaze something most grand, most gigantic, at the 
risk of wounding good taste. It is a profusion of metaphors, 
a flood of figures, an endless gallery of bold prosopopeeias, an 
incessant incarnation of ideas and abstractions; one might 
say, a burial ground, whence arise phantoms belonging to a 
foreign world, and inspiring now an indiscreet curiosity, now 
an inexpressible terror. With all that, the descriptions are 
not clear and precise; there is not a single one that may be 
reproduced by painting ; the outlines of the images are vague 
and uncertain; the drapery is still more nebulous than clum- 
sy, and all attempts of drawing or painting the scenes of the 
Apocalypse have been most signal failures, have produced 
mere caricatures. In reading this book we must always bear 
in mind, that we have to do with symbolized ideas, and not 
with photographs of nature. Moreover, nearly all these 
images, symbols and decorations, are borrowed from the old 
prophets, and the exceptions cannot be considered to be happy 
inventions. The author does himself, therefore, explain the 
latter, according to the example of Jeremiah and Amos, 
while the former, mostly borrowed from Ezekiel and Daniel, 
rarely need comment. 

From all that we have said of the form of the Apocalypse, 
the literary studies which must have furnished its elements, 
the art visible in the symmetrical combinations of the scenes 
and their successive evolution, the connection of the different 
parts of the book, of which the author never lost sight, it 
results that we are under an absolute necessity to consider 
also the visions as a freely chosen form, and not to ascribe to 
them any historical objectivity. In truth, we also could 
speak of visions which the prophet has had, in so far as ar- 
dently cherished hopes become gradually so interwoven with 
our spiritual life, that they finally assume, in our imagina- 
tion, an appearance of real existence, sometimes very strongly 
characterized. In this sense, visions are neither rare nor ex- 
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traordinary. But we will not resort to this subterfuge. It is 
not in this sense that traditional theology speaks of the vis- 
ions of the Apocalypse. It maintains that the apostle has 
been entirely passive, in a state of ecstasy, which has permit- 
ted him to see only that which was invisible to the eyes of 
the body in their usual condition. According to this theolo- 
gy, he is considered merely the narrator of scenes which he 
has looked on, and to the composition of which his intellect 
has remained entirely foreign. We cannot adopt these views. 
The real and objective visions, those, for instance, spoken of 
in the history of Paul, are psychological phenomena of a char- 
acter quite different—by their short duration, their concen- 
tred object, and the nature of the impression which they 
leave behind. Here, on the contrary, art, that is to say the 
subjective liberty of the mind, is the prevailing character of 
a long series of tableaux, which are fitted into one another 
with remarkable skill and taste. The more we study this 
book, the more we are compelled to admire the acuteness and 
application lavished upon the arrangement of the general 
plan, and the respective position of so many great and small 
pictures, which reveal a perfect order in their ensemble, 
where many people have only seen a chaos of grotesque 
forms, following one another at random, or fortuitously se- 
lected from among a great number of others that were dis- 
carded. The poetical and artificial meditation is quite as 
manifest as the identity of the substance of the prophecy 
with the popular beliefs prevalent at this epoch, and as God 
had evidently nothing to reveal to the prophet that the other 
apostles have not also known and described, the visions, in 
the theological meaning, were here quite as superfluous as 
psychologically they would be incomprehensible. 

The history of Hebrew prophecy teaches us, moreover, that 
vision was for a long time its required and necessary form. 
The old prophets had been popular orators, and during centur- 
ies they could consider this means of communication sufficient.: 
It was but very late, and gradually, that they became writers. 
As authors they preserved the peculiar form of their oral in- 
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struction. In the same manner as they had usually accom- 
panied their discourses with symbolical acts, in order to 
arouse the attention of their audience and to impress more 
deeply upon the mind the explanations which they gave of 
them,* so they connected their written precepts with symbol- 
ival images, which formed, as it were, their text. These 
images were, at first, as simple as possible,t and such as to 
make us understand that they must be interpeted by eastern 
rhetoric, and not by psychology or theology. Later, this pe- 
euliar form of thought prevailed over all others. Ezekiel 
and Zechariah know scarcely any other; it was especially ap- 
plied to apocryphal prophecies, and so we find it here; not 
as an innovation, still less as a personal privilege, but as a 
national inheritance, as a literary condition. 


*1 Kings J1 : 29ff; 22:11; Isaiah 20; Jeremiah 27, etc. 
tJeremiah 1 : 11, 13; 24:1; Amos 7:1; 8 : 1, ete. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS SOLVED BY HISTORY.* 
By Rev. F. W. Conran, D. D., Philadelphia. 


The Historical Society of the Lutheran Church was formed 
about twenty-five years ago. Its primary object was the col- 
lection of all the records made in the rise and progress of the 
Lutheran Church in America, and the preservation of the 
material thus furnished for the future use of the historian. 

Time is conditional to the formation of history. A period 
must be given for experience to develop events, before an ac- 
count of them can be recorded, and afterwards digested and 
published. More than two centuries have passed since the 
Lutheran Church was transplanted from Europe to America, 
and half a century since the General Synod was organized, 
and, accordingly, we have just celebrated its semi-centennial 
anniversary. 

Certain organic principles enter into the constitution of 
every religious denomination, upon the nature of which its 
character and progress depend. In the providence of God, 
different opinions have been entertained concerning these 
formative principles and their development, resulting in the 
origin of different denomimations, and constituting their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. In this manner ecclesiastical 
problems have arisen, upon the proper solution of which de- 
pend the unity, harmony, co-operation and efficiency of each 
denomination in particular, as well as of the Church of Christ 
in general. 

We may speak of the Lutheran Church of different eras, 
of various countries, and of particular organizations. In 





* An Address delivered before the Historical Society of the Lutheran 
Church, at its meeting in Dayton, Ohio, June 15th, 1871, and published 
by request of the Society. 
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Europe she has passed through her formative era, the post- 
reformation era, the pietistic era, and is now in her union- 
istic era. In America she has passed through a period of 
synodical isolation, of general organization, and has recently 
entered upon a period of separation and reconstruction. In 
the reformation era, she solved the ecclesiastical problems 
presented to her, and during subsequent eras, that solution 
was examined and either endorsed or modified and readopted 
in Europe, or else disapproved and, either in part or in whole, 
rejected. The same thing has taken place in America. The 
Fathers of the American Lutheran Church, delivered from 
all governmental restraint, had the opportunity of re-exam- 
ining the problems solved in the Reformation, and, approv- 
ing of the elementary principles of church organization then 
adopted, they incorporated them, in their essential integrity, 
into the congregations and synods they organized, culmina- 
ting eventually in the formation of the General Synod in 
1821. 

As in empyrical science, based upon the facts of conscious- 
ness, when the testimony of one consciousness differs from 
that of another, the appeal is made to the testimony of the 
general consciousness, so, too, when the fact is presented, that 
some theologians and individual Lutheran churches have de- 
cided ecclesiastical problems in one way, and others in an- 
other, the appeal is taken from the decisions of individuals 
and particular churches, to the general judgment of the Lu- 
theran Church, and in this sense we shall speak of her in 
solving ecclesiastical problems. 

The ultimate design of history is found in the valuable 
uses it can be made to subserve. The things that were writ- 
ten concerning those who lived aforetime, we are told in Holy 
Writ, were written for the learning of those who came after 
them ; and, in like manner, historic facts have been recorded 
that those interested in them may profit by them. His- 
tory, accordingly, furnishes the data for solving church 
problems. 

A problem is any question involving doubt, and requir- 
ing some operation, experiment, or further evidence for its 
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solution. Church problems are not, consequently, axioms 
or self-evident truths, the simple presentation of which car- 
ries conviction to the mind; but they are questions which 
have necessarily arisen in the organization and progress of 
the Church, the evidence for the solution of which is furnish- 
ed by experience as recorded in history. In other words, as 
ecclesiastical problems arise, history presents the data for their 
solution. The number of these problems might be called le- 
gion, but we must confine ourselves to the consideration of 
such only as involve the essential principles of all church 
organization, and which embrace the characteristics by which 
religious denominations are distinguised from each other. 
In the discussion of the theme: “Church Problems Solved by 
History,” we shall first pass in review the problems solved by 
the Lutheran Church, and then present the governing princi- 
ples by which she was directed in solving them. 


I. PROBLEMS OF THE WORD. 


“This is eternal life,” said John, “to know thee and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” A true knowledge of God 
and his Christ is, consequently, indispensable to the attain- 
ment of eternal life. But as the world, left to the guidance 
of its own “wisdom, knew not God,” a revelation from God, 
making himself known to man, became imperatively neces- 
sary to his highest well-being. Accordingly, God gave man 
such a revelation in the Holy Scriptures, which are adequate 
to direct him “in every good work,” and “make him wise 
unto salvation.” The original Scriptures, recorded by the 
“holy men of old, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
constitute the revelation of God in an uncorrupted form. 
In the course of time, many copies of the original text were 
transcribed, and various translations into different languages 
made. Through the carelessness of transcribers, and the mis- 
takes of translators, various readings are found in the manu- 
scripts, and the versions in the different languages vary from 
those in the Hebrew and the Greek. A special providence 
having watched over the original text, it has been preserved 
in its essential integrity. The first problems, therefore, which 
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the Lutheran Church was called upon to solve, had reference 
to the Word, and we present them in the following form: 
Where is the unadulterated Word to be found? Ought it to 
be circulated among the people? Is it the only medium of 
the Spirit ? 

The Romish Church adopted the Vulgate version of the 
Scriptures, appended the Apocrypha, and added tradition 
to both. The original Vulgate, made by Jerome (385), con- 
tained so many important discrepancies, that the charge of 
heresy and falsfication of Scripture was brought against him 
by Rufinus. Subsequently this defective translation was so 
greatly corrupted, that Charlemagne (802) ordered it to be 
revised by Alcuin, and compared with the old manuscripts 
and the Hebrew text; but, in spite of this and all other 
efforts made to improve the Vulgate, it remained a corrupt 
version of the Scriptures, and the translations made from it 
into the Germanic tongues, prior to the Reformation, were 
declared to be “abominable.” The Apocrypha, destitute of 
canonical authority, abounds with absurdities, contradictions, 
and errors, and the traditions, unsustained by authentic tes- 
timony, became a collection of human inventions, imagina- 
tive legends, and lying fables. 

The Lutheran Church excluded the Apocrypha from the 
sacred canon, discarded ecclesiastical tradition, passed by all 
translations, and proceeding to the purest version of the He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures extant, rendered them into the 
most accurate and faithful translations ever published, viz., 
the German translation made by Martin Luther. 

If the knowledge of God be indispenable to man, and God 
has revealed himself in the Scriptures, then it follows, that if 
man is to come to the knowledge of the truth, the Bible must 
be placed in his hands. Prior to the Reformation, the copies 
of the Scriptures were so scarce and expensive, that no inter- 
dict to their circulation was necessary ; and, hence, no formal 
one was issued by the Church of Rome. But when, through 
the invention of printing, their number was greatly mul- 
tiplied and they became so cheap that even the poor could 
possess them, she manifested her indifference to the Scrip- 
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tures by making no adequate provision for the circulation of 
her own version, and interdicting the reading of that of the 
Protestants.* 

The Lutheran Church, having drawn her doctrines from 
the Scriptures, appealed to them as the infallible standard by 
which their truthfulness was to be determined, and as an in- 
spired apostle had inculcated the duty upon all, to “prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good,” she insisted that 
the Bible should be placed into the hands of the laity, and 
all men permitted to examine it. 

The Anabaptists separated the word and the Spirit, main- 
taining that the Holy Ghost, in producing his sanctifying 
effects, operated directly and independent of the external 





*From the Preface toa Roman Catholic Edition of the New Testament, 
with Annotations, printed at Rheims, by Jonny Foeyy, 1852, under the 
auspices and for the use of the R. C. College at Rheims. 





‘‘Whereupon the order, which many a wise man wished for before, was 
taken by the Deputies of the famous Council of Trent in this behalf, and 
confirmed by supreme authority, that the Holy Scriptures, though truly 
and catholicly translated into vulgar tongues, yet may not be indifferently 
read of all men, nor of any other than such as have express license there- 
unto of their lawful ordinaries, with good testimonies from their curates 
or confessors, that they be humble, discreet and devout persons, and like 
to take much good, and no harm thereby.”’ 

‘‘We must not imagine, either, that in the primitive Church, either 
every one that understood the learned tongues wherein the Scriptures were 
written, or other languages into which they were translated, might, with- 
out reprehension, read, reason, dispute, turn and toss the Scriptures; or 
that our forefathers suffered every schoolmaster, scholar, or grammarian 
that had a little Greek or Latin, straight to take in hand the Holy Testa- 
ment. Or, that the translated Bible into the vulgar tongues was to be 
placed in the hands of every husbandman, artificer, apprentice boy and girl, 
mistress, maid, and man. Or, that they were to be sung, played, alleged 
by every tinker, taverner, rhymer and minstrel. Or, that they were in- 
tended for table-talk, for ale-benches, for boats and barges, and all other 
sorts of profane persons and company. No! In those better times men 
were neither so ill, nor so curious of themselves, so to abuse the blessed 
book of Christ, neither was there any such easy means, before printing 
was invented, as now there is, to disperse the copies into the hands of every 
man.”’ 
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means. Accordingly, Munzer and his fanatical followers 
claimed that they had obtained a knowledge of God by an 
immediate illumination from heaven. Inflated with self-con- 
ceit, he and his associates led their followers into all manner 
of excesses. Motley in his introduction to The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, gives the following description of them. 
“The leaders were among the most depraved of human crea- 
tures, as much distinguished for their licentiousness, blasphe- 
my and cruelty, as their followers for superstition. The 
Germans, Munzer and Hoffman, had been succeeded as chief 
prophets, by a Dutch baker, Matthiszoon, of Harlem, who 
announced himself as Enoch. Under the government of this 
prophet, the Anabaptists mastered the city of Munster. Here 
they confiscated property, plundered churches, violated fe- 
males, murdered men who refused to join the gang, and, in 
brief, practiced all the enormities which humanity alone can 
conceive or perpetrate. On a cold winter’s night seven men 
and five women, inspired by the Holy Ghost, threw off their 
clothes and rushed naked and raving through the streets of 
Amsterdam (Feb. 1535), shrieking, ‘wo, wo, wo! the wrath of 
God, the wrath of God!’ When arrested, they obstinately re- 
fushed to put on their clothing. ‘We are,’ they observed, ‘the 
naked truth.’” Such were the people who dispensed with the 
written Word, considered the sacraments as mere husks, re- 
garded the preaching of the gospel as foolishness, and inau- 
gurated the higher dispensation of the Spirit. 

The Lutheran Church, on the contrary, taught that the 
Iloly Spirit produces his saving effects only through the Word 
and the sacraments. Her testimony is as follows: 

“Tn regard to those points which concern the oral, external 
W ord, we should maintain firmly, that God grants his Spirit 
or grace to no one, unless through or with the external Word 
previously delivered. Thus we shall fortify ourselves against 
the enthusiasts, who boast of being in possession of the Spirit 
without and prior to the Word, and accordingly judge, ex- 
plain, and distort the Scripture, or oral Word, at their pleasure, 
as Munzer did, and many others still do at the present day, 
who wish to be acute judges between the spirit and the let- 
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ter, but who know not what they say or resolve. All this is 
the spirit of that ancient Satan, the serpent, who made en- 
thusiasts of Adam and Eve, leading them from the external 
word to spirituality and self-conceit, and did it, however, 
also by external words, precisely as our enthusiasts condemn 
this external word, and yet they themselves do not keep si- 
lence, but fill the world with noisy controversy and conten- 
tion, as if the Spirit could not come through the Scriptures, 
or the oral word of the apostles, but that through their word 
and their writings he must come. Why then do they not 
also omit preaching and writing themselves, till the Spirit 
himself enters into the people without and prior to their wri- 
ting, as they boast that he entered into them, without the 
preaching of the gospel.” 


II. PROBLEMS OF THE CREED. 


The Bible contains all the truth necessary for man to 
know. Its books were written by a number of authors at 
different times. Its truths are scattered over the entire field 
of revelation, and are presented in an unsystematic form. 
To obtain a correct and savingnowledge of what the Bible 
teaches, it becomes ne¢essary to collect the principle truths it 
contains, and arrange them in systematic order. Such a 
statement becomes a “form of sound words,” and is called a 
creed. Many such creeds have been prepared in different 
ages, giving rise to confessional problems, such as: Are creeds 
necessary? What should they contain? How ought they te 
be subscribed ? 

The Liberals and Radicals have maintained that creeds are 
unnecessary, and that the Bible alone should constitute the 
creed of the Church. In theory, this sounds specious; in 
practice, it has proved Utopian. In consequence of the var- 
ious forms in which the truths of the Bible are expressed, and 
the deterioration of the human reason, multitudes have en- 
tirely misapprehended the teachings of the Scriptures, per- 
verted even their fundamental doctrines, and wrested from 
them by exegetical violence damnable heresies, denying even 
the Lord that bought them. 
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Accordingly, the Lutheran Church maintained that creeds 
were necessary, as the depository of the testimony of God’s 
people to the orthodox system of doctrine taught in his word, 
as a barrier to the introduction of heresy, as a safeguard to 
sound doctrine, and as an incentive to cordial co-operation. 

The Extreme Symbolists, regarding unity of sentiment on 
all points of doctrine as necessary to church-fellowship, have 
prepared creeds of great length, containing detailed and intri- 
cate statements of both essential and non-essential truths, as 
well as specific testimonies against all forms and phases of 
error. And to these creeds, formed after the ideal of ay ex- 
haustive, polemic theological discussion, they have required 
an unconditional subscription, according to their letter and 
spirit. 

The Lutheran Church, in her formative period, received 
the cecumenical creeds, the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian, handed down by the ancient Church, but, as ex- 
perience had shown that they were not sufficient to prevent 
the introduction of heresy and of ecclesiastical corruption, 
she prepared the Augsburg Confession, and presented it at 
first as an exhibition of the @octrines and principles she be- 
lieved the Scriptures to reveal, and as a testimony against the 
errors and abuses which the Romish Church had promulgated 
and fostered, and afterwards adopted it as her creed. It pre- 
sents the doctrines of Christianity in a generic form, and its 
twenty-one articles constitute the master-piece among confes- 
gional writings. The subscription required involves the belief 
of the cardinal or fundamental doctrines set forth in it, and 
the approval of its ecclesiastical principles. 


III. PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION. 


Through the revelation of Jesus Christ, and the preaching 
of his apostles, accompanied by the Holy Spirit, individual 
believers were multiplied. Remaining in isolation from each 
other, their Christian graces could not be fully developed, 
and each believer could accomplish but little while he re- 
mained separate from his brethren. Organization, conse- 
quently, became a necessity in attaining the highest excel- 
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lence of character, and the greatest usefulness in life. Ac- 
cordingly, as converts were made, they were immediately 
added to the Church, and, in this manner, churches were 
established in the places visited by the apostles in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. 

Through the blinding influence of depravity, an impure 
version of Scripture, human tradition, Jewish inoculations, 
heathen practices, and state control, the Church was corrupt- 
ed and a reformation became indispensable. The Romish 
Church had, in this manner, departed so far from the primi- 
tive model, that Luther and his followers were compelled to 
solve problems of organization, such as: Can the Romish 
Church be thoroughly reformed? Is it necessary to separate 
from her communion? Must a new Church be organized ? 

Believing with the Fathers “in one holy, catholic Church,” 
the reformers were loath to withdraw from the visible body 
which claimed that appellation, and labored at first to reform 
it. Their efforts resulted in the exposure of the depth and 
extent of the heresy and impurity prevailing in it, as well as 
of the arrogant pretensions of the Pope, and his unwilling- 
ness, either to correct errors in doctrine, or reform evils in 
practice. Convinced, at last, that the Pope was Antichrist, 
and the organization of which he was the acknowledged 
head, “the mother of abominations,” they abandoned the 
hope of reforming her, came out from her, and organized an- 
other Church. 

In the accomplishment of this delicate and momentous 
task, the reformers did not establish a new Church. Appre- 
hending the true elements of church organization revealed in 
the Bible, tracing their development in the primitive Church, 
and sifting them from the wood, hay, and stubble, with which 
the Roman hierarchy had mixed them, they adopted them as 
the organic principles of ecclesiastical organization, and com- 
bining them in systematic order, formed the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Accordingly, they declare in their public 
confession, that they have retained nothing in their congre- 
gations, “either in doctrine or ceremonies, contrary to the 
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Holy Scriptures, or opposed to the universal Christian Church, 
or to the Romish Church, so far as may be observed from the 
writings of the Fathers.” They did not originate a sect, by a 
schismatic separation, but they re-organized and perpetuated 
the primitive and apostolic, holy, catholic Church. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


As the individual believer cannot attain his highest ends, 
dissociated from his fellows, neither can the congregation at- 
tain the ultimate ends of organization, viz., spiritual culture, 
the supply of the morally destitute, and the conversion of 
the world, while remaining in a state of isolation and inde- 
pendence. This gives rise to problems in ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, such as: Is church government necessary? Which 
is the best system? 

In nature, every atom and week, every plant and animal, 
is placed under government, and constrained by physical for- 
ces to obey the laws of its constitution. In the family, every 
child is subjected by birth to the authority of the parent, 
and obligated to obey the rules of the household. In the 
state, every citizen becomes subject to government, whose 
rulers he is bound to honor, and whose statutes he is obligated 
to obey. And, in like manner, God, in ordaining “govern- 
ments” for man, has provided a government for the regula- 
tion of the conduct and efforts of both individual believers 
and congregations, as component parts of the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ. 

To attain the highest ends of government, individuals 
must be organized into congregations, congregations into 
synods, and synods into general bodies. Formulas of discip- 
line and government must be adopted, defining the rights, 
prerogatives and obligations of the integral parts of such gen- 
eral organizations. In this manner provision is made to se- 
cure such a degree of unity in doctrine, uniformity in prac- 
tice, and homogeneity in character, as is indispensable to 
harmonious development, cordial co-operation, and ecclesias- 
tical progress. 

Erastians and Radicals repudiate all systems of Church 
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government, and permit every professor of religion to be- 
lieve, teach, and do whatsoever he pleases, unrestricted by 
creed, and unrebukable by discipline. They maintain the 
monstrous position, that while God has ordained govern- 
ments for the restraint of self-will in the family, and for the 
subjection of the individual choice to the general welfare in 
the state, he has failed to make similar provision for the gov- 
ernment of the believer in the Church. In other words, that 
anarchy is the normal state of man in the kingdom of Christ, 
and that his highest spiritual development is to be attained 
while an ecclesiastical antinomian and religious outlaw. 

Popery, on the other hand, has gone to the opposite ex- 
treme, established a hierarchy in which the Pope of Rome is 
invested with supreme power, both temporal and spiritual, 
and ministers, members, and congregations subjected to an 
absolute ecclesiastical despotism. 

The Lutheran Church in Europe, while she apprehended 
and confessed the true principles of Church Government re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, found herself trammeled by the 
State in carrying them out, but, released from all political 
control in the United States, she has adopted an eclectic sys- 
tem, according to which the voice of the individual is heard 
in the congregation, the voice of the congregation in the 
synod, and the voice of the synod in the General Synod. 
And while, according to this system, each member, congre- 
gation, and synod, is represented in the General Synod, so, 
too, has each member solemnly obligated himself to obey 
those placed over him in the congregation, each congrega- 
tion pledged itself to carry out the action of the synod to 
which it belongs; and each synod bound itself to respect the 
recommendations, and execute the behests of the General 
Synod. 


Vv. PROBLEMS OF WORSHIP. 


Worship is a capacity of the finite rational spirit. It con- 
sists in the apprehension, contemplation, and adoration of the 
Infinite. It is rational when offered by the unregenerate ; it 
is spiritual when indited by the Holy Ghost. Its matter is 
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truth, its effect upon the true worshiper sanctifying. Wor- 
ship may be sent to heaven as the inarticulate breath of 
thought generated in the devout heart of the saint, and it 
may also clothe itself in words, and find appropriate expres- 
sion in language. The former constitutes its essence, the 
latter its form. As form is essential to the manifestation of 
substance in nature, so is form indispensable to the man- 
ifestation of worship in the Church. All audible worship, 
whether prayer or praise, must, therefore, assume form. In 
praise, as no man is capable of composing hymns extempora- 
neously, worship always follows the written form of poetry, 
borne on the wings of melody to the ear of God. In prayer, 
worship may either assume form as it emanates spontaneous- 
ly from the Christian’s heart in the words he utters, or else 
in the repetition of the language expressive of his desires 
prepared for his devotional sé. Problems have consequently 
arisen relative to the ordering of public worship, such as: 
Ought all forms of worship to be excluded from the Church, 
and none but extemporaneous prayers be offered by the cler- 
gyman? Ought no extemporaneous prayer to be allowed, and 
all public worship be conducted according to a prescribed litur- 
gy? Or may both modes of worship be advantageously com- 
bined in the devotional exercises of the sanctuary ? 

The Romish Church, discarding free prayer, multiplied her 
forms of worship, incorporated into them many errors, culmi- 
nating in the long, complicated, tedious, and superstitious 
service of the Mass. Erring in regard to the manner in 
which worship produces its sanctifying effects, viz., through 
the truth apprehended and expressed by the worshiper, she 
conducted her service in Latin, and made its observance a 
meritorious performance, producing saving results ex opere 
operato. The Episcopal, and some other Protestant Churches, 
while they have rejected many of the parts contained in the 
Mass, have nevertheless, followed her liturgical example, ex- 
cluded extemporaneous prayer, and conducted public worship 
only according to prescribed forms. 

The Puritan Churches have gone to the opposite extreme. 
Regarding forms of prayer as injurious to the true spirit of 
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devotion, they have opposed their use, and conducted all their 
religious services extemporaneously and without any liturgi- 
cal forms. 

The Lutheran Church, as is her wont, took the medium 
position. Holding the universal priesthood of believers, she 
regarded the ministry, as well as the laity, capable of making 
extemporaneous prayers, and hence, allowed and encouraged 
it. In this way, she made provision for presenting the var- 
ious wants of the people, in their constantly changing cir- 
cumstances, to the Giver of every perfect gift, on each Lord’s 
Day. But as there exist certain general wants, felt by all 
believers in their approach to God, and as the desires prompt- 
ed by them have found clear, beautiful, and-devotional ex- 
pression in certain forms of confession, profession, and adora- 
tion, prepared in the early centuries, tested through ages, and 
found spiritually edifying by millions in all lands, she select- 
ed a sufficient number of the best, incorporated them into a 
short, scriptural, and devotional order of worship, and recom- 
mended its use to the churches. Among the parts thus dis- 
tinguished by our Church, and finding place in her order of 
worship, we mention, 1. The Introit; 2. The Gloria Patri ; 
3. The Confession of Sin; 4. The Kyrie; 5. The Apostles’ 
Creed; 6. The Gloria in Excelsis. These forms were placed 
by Luther in his first liturgy, the Formula Miss, in 1523, 
and followed by the Churches of the Reformation. They are 
found in Muhlenberg’s liturgy, adopted by the Synod of 
Pennsylvania in 1748. They are retained in most of the 
older, as well as modern, liturgies of the Lutheran Church in 
Europe, and in all the later liturgies adopted by all the Gen- 
eral Lutheran bodies in this country, viz.: in that of the 
General Synod, South, the General Council, and the General 
Synod, North. These forms of worship were used by the 
Church of Rome; they are, however, not Romish in their or- 
igin, but come down to us from catholic, as distinguished 
from Romish, antiquity. Neither is their use in public wor- 
ship confined to the Lutheran Church. They found a place 
in the liturgies of the Reformed Churches of Europe, and of 
the Moravian and Episcopal Churches of Europe and Amer- 
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ica. And so untenable is the extreme unliturgical position, 
and so unsatisfactory worship destitute of all devotional 
forms, that voices in the Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
and the Methodist Churches have been heard, calling for a 
moderate liturgical service in connection with free prayer ; 
and there are ministers and congregations in each of them, 
where such forms have been introduced, and are used and 
enjoyed by the people. Another illustration, proving that 
the moderate liturgical position adopted by the Lutheran 
Church three and a half centuries ago, has stood the test of 
ages, and commanded the approval of the vast majority of 
the Protestant world. 


VI. PROBLEMS OF RITES. 


A rite is a religious ceremony, setting forth the manner in 
which divine ordinances are to be observed, and solemn ser- 
vices conducted, as prescribed either by law, precept, or cus- 
tom. As form is inseparable from public worship, so are 
rites essential to ecclesiastical culture. Such rites were, ac- 
cordingly, instituted by Jehovah, both in the patriarchal and 
the Mosaic dispensations. They constitute a distinct form of 
revelation, and a peculiar mode of exhibiting truth and im- 
parting instruction. The principal rites, forming the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Jewish economy, are inclu- 
ded under types, symbols, and memorials. As types, they 
revealed Christ, the sacrificial offering of God, and Saviour 
of the world; as symbols, they prefigured the atoning work 
of the Redeemer; and as memorials, they commemorated 
significant acts and important events. The manner in which 
they attain their end, is by typifying, symbolizing, and re- 
calling truth. They thus became important media of knowl- 
edge, means of grace, and incentives to obedience. As pe- 
culiar to the Mosaic, and designed to introduce the Chris- 
tian dispensation, they have passed away and lost their sinifi- 
cance, but as illustrating the wisdom of God in instituting 
religious rites, and in inaugurating the symbolic mode of in- 
struction for the cultivation of piety, they are worthy of pro- 
found study. 
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As man’s spiritual wants remain the same, as God is un- 
changeable, and as the Church is one, it is not probable that 
so important an instrumentality as religious rites was intro- 
duced arbitrarily, and, having subserved a temporary purpose, 
would never be employed again. On the contrary, it is much 
more reasonable to believe, that, as a mode of imparting re- 
ligious instruction, they are founded upon the fitness of 
things, and would, consequently, be introduced into the 
Christian Church. And the deductions of reason have been 
corroborated by the New Testament records of fact. The 
Old Testament dispensation-had its circumcision, the New 
has “the circumcision made without hands,” even Baptism: 
the Old had its Passover, the New has Christ, our Passover 
slain for us, in the Lord’s Supper. Did the Mosaic rites, as 
“shadows” and “figures,” symbolize the “substance” of the 
“true” verities—Baptism is also declared to be a “figure” of 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, and is said thus to save us. Did the Jews, by the cel- 
ebration of the Passover, prefigure the slaying of the Lamb 
of God ; the Christians, in celebrating the Lord’s Supper,“ do 
show the Lord’s death till he come.” Did Israel commemor- 
ate great events, and typify redemption blessings in the ob- 
servance of memorial feasts ; the Christian is commanded to 
commemorate the crucifixion of Christ, as a world-redeeming 
fact, and assured that the New Testament Sabbath is the 
type of Heaven, the Rest that remains for the people of God, 
and that the Holy Supper is a type of the higher communion 
which Christ will celebrate with his followers in heaven for- 
ever. Problems have, accordingly, arisen concerning religious 
rites, such as: What rites did Christ institute? Has the 
Church authority to institute others? How do they produce 
their saving results? 

The Romanists increased the number of the sacraments to 
seven, adding to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, absolution, 
confirmation, ordination, marriage, and extreme unction. 
The bishops claimed the right to institute religious rites at 
will, and without any warrant from the Holy Scriptures. In 
its exercise, heathen customs, Jewish ceremonies, and human 
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ordinances were multiplied beyond measure, and the sim- 
plicity of the gospel transformed into a pompous, tedious, 
and superstitious round of will worship. Perverting the 
true design of religious rites, and the manner in which they 
produce their spiritual effects, they imposed their punctilious 
observance upon the people as necessary to obtain remission 
of sins and merit salvation, and taught that these results 
were produced, ex opere operato, “namely, that the mere use of 
the sacraments, the work performed, makes us just before 
God, and secures his grace, even without a good disposition 
of heart.” 

The Quakers, unable to discriminate between the true use 
and the abuse of forms, and not apprehending the real end of 
religious rites, as a divinely appointed means of instruction 
and spiritual culture, have not only discarded the use of all 
forms in worship, but likewise refused to observe the ordi- 
nances instituted by Jesus Christ, and practiced by his apos- 
tles. They have entirely misapprehended the teachings of 
the New Testament, and the force of the example of the 
primitive churches, and so spiritualized Christianity, as to 
represent it as a moving soul without a body; as a hidden, 
internal, spiritual essence, which is to be propagated without 
seeking expression in form, rites, and organization. 

The Lutheran Church acknowledged Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as sacraments, regarded them as efficacious 
signs of God’s grace, as seals or confirmations of God’s word, 
and as sure testimonies of his purpose of mercy towards us, 
and, hence, enjoined their perpetual observance. The manner 
in which they teach truth and confirm the word, she explains 
as follows: “As the word enters our ears, so the external 
signs are placed before our eyes, inwardly to excite and move 
the heart to faith. The word and the external signs work 
the same things in our hearts, as Augustine well says: ‘The 
sacrament is a visible word,’ for the external sign is like a 
picture and signifies the same thing that is preached by the 
word ; both, therefore, effect the same thing.” As the New 
Testament was not composed in the form of a ritual, setting 
forth the manner in which all religious rites were to be ob- 
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served, but contained certain principles, which, practically 
developed in external rites, would prove instructive and edi- 
fying, the Lutheran Church retained such rites, ceremonies 
and usages, as accorded with these scriptural principles, 
were consistent with the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and which experience had shown tended to impart 
useful knowledge and maintain good order and discipline in 
the congregation. Accordingly, she retained confession in 
the evangelical sense, confirmation in the reception of mem- 
bers, the observance of the cardinal festivals commemorative 
of the great facts in the history of the Saviour, together with 
liturgical forms, prayers, and hymns, used in the administra- 
tion of baptism and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


VII. PROBLEMS OF AGENCIES. 


The matter of revelation is truth, its end the moral recov- 
ery of man. To attain its end, truth must be brought in 
contact with man. This may be done in various ways, and 
necessitates the origination of appropriate instrumentalities. 
This gives occasion to problems concerning agencies, such as: 
Are agencies, as mediums of communicating a knowledge of 
the truth, necessary? What agencies are best adapted to this 
purpose? By whom ought they to be employed? 

The Romish Church, having erred in judgment concerning 
truth as the essential element of sanctification, and adopting 
the opus operatum view of the manner in which divine grace 
operates, undervalued the circulation of the Scriptures and 
the preaching of the gospel, and relied more on the magical 
effect of the sacraments. Misapprehending the true nature 
of the service of God as consisting in piety, and perverting 
it into a meritorious performance of legality, she originated 
agencies adapted to its attainment. Accordingly, popery has 
invented masses, vigils, pilgrimages, convents, nunneries, 
relics of saints, indulgences, penance, as means for promoting 
religion, but thereby cultivated the most absurd superstition, 
deluding the people and endangering their souls. 

The Lutheran Church, in accordance with her convictions 
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concerning the divine word, has employed such agencies as 
were best adapted to make its truths known. Accordingly, 
she has made provision for circulating the Scriptures, estab- 
lished institutions to educate ministers, raised funds to aid 
indigent students, supported home and foreign missionaries, 
fostered Christian nurture through catechization and Sunday 
schools, established meetings for social prayer and instruc- 
tion, encouraged special efforts for the conversion of sinners, 
extended aid in building houses of worship, founded and sus- 
tained eleemosynary institutions, and employed the press in 
issuing religious periodicals, and in publishing and circula- 
ting religious literature. In some cases these agencies have 
been originated and sustained by special associations within 
the Church, and, at other times, by the Church herself as an 
ecclesiastical organism. 


VIII. PROBLEMS OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Individuals constitute the component parts of congrega- 
tions, congregations of local synods and synods, of general 
bodies. In their intercourse they associate with each other 
on equal terms, and enjoy ecclesiastical fellowship. The 
essential condition of such fellowship is unity of sentiment. 
This must embrace agreement in doctrine as well as the ap- 
proval of the organic principles adopted by a Church in its 
organization. This becomes the occasion of the rise of pro- 
blems concerning fellowship, such as: What degree of unity 
of sentiment is required to accord church fellowship? What 
limits should be assigned to fellowship? How far may denomi- 
national fellowship be tolerated and encouraged ? 

The Scriptures declare that two cannot walk together except 
they be agreed, and enjoin upon all the members of the Church 
to “be of one mind.” But in consequence of the multiform 
character of revelation, the imperfection of man’s rational 
and spiritual development, and the diversified influences to 
which Christians are exposed in their religious training, abso- 
lute agreement in the interpretation of Scripture and in the 
apprehension of its doctrines, has been found practically im- 
possible. As, however, the belief and practice of certain 
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truths are essential to constitute a Christian, agreement in 
the belief of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity is in- 
dispensable to ecclesiastical fellowship. These doctrines have 
found expression in creeds, which thus become the test of 
membership and the bond of fellowship in the Church of 
Christ. 

The Extreme Symbolists have demanded a perfect agreement 
in both fundamental and non-fundamental aspects of doc- 
trine, embodied them in long and detailed creeds, and insisted 
upon their unconditional subscription as a term of fellowship. 
In this manner, the work of religious inquiry has been res- 
trained, freedom of research circumscribed, hypocrisy engen- 
dered, schism propagated, and a bigoted exclusiveness main- 
tained. 

The so-called Liberals and Radicals relying upon their own 
reason, disregarding the unbroken testimony of the Church 
to the system of doctrine taught in the Bible, have reveled 
in the realm of religious thought in absolute independence, 
and repudiating all tests, and removing all doctrinal barriers, 
threw their doors wide open, and claimed and offered unre- 
stricted fellowship. 

The result, as might have been anticipated, proved disastrous 
to orthodoxy and destructive to Christianity. Liberty, trans- 
formed into licentiousness, thus laid the eggs from which a 
reckless individualism hatched the vipers of heresy and in- 
fidelity. 

The Lutheran Church has had special calls to solve problems 
of fellowship. At first the Reformers claimed fellowship with 
the Catholics, and, actuated by forbearance, charity, and hope, 
were willing to accord it to them. As, however, it became 
manifest that the Romish Church was unwilling either to 
correct doctrinal errors or remove corrupting practices, as well 
as to tolerate the Protestants, the necessity for determining 
the conditions upon which ecclesiastical fellowship could be 
safely granted soon arose. For this purpose the Augsburg 
Confession was prepared, and presented as the basis of ecclesi- 
astical fellowship. 

Fellowship may be distinguished as organic and denomina- 
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tional. Organic fellowship is accorded to those who formally 
unite with a church, demoninational fellowship is extended 
by one denomination to another. Organic fellowship requires 
the belief of the doctrines and the approval of the usages of 
an ecclesiatical organization; denominational fellowship, the 
acknowledgment of the orthodoxy and Christian character of 
the ministry and membership of one denomination by another, 
and a public recognition of such soundness in the faith and 
censistency in practice, by according, as exceptional cases, 
sacramental communion, and pulpit exchanges, as well as 
ecclesiastical correspondence by exchange of delegates, and 
co-operation in the general work of spreading the gospel. 

When individuals abuse the liberty granted by the terms 
of organic fellowship, set up their individual opinions against 
those of the body to which they belong, propagate them, and 
form a faction, they become covenant breakers, disorganizers 
and schismatics, who, if not removed from the body by vol- 
untary withdrawal or exclusion, will keep it in a constant 
state of agitation, alienate one part from another, and, event- 
ually, if successful, overthrow it. From such fellowship 
must be withdrawn. In the development of Christianity in 
different ages and lands, denominations are formed, differing 
in non-essential aspects of doctrine, formative principles, and 
religious usages, but holding the essential truths of the gos- 
pel, and observing its ordinances. To such ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship ought to be extended. 

Accordingly, the Lutheran Church was prepared to accord 
organic fellowship to all who received the cardinal articles of 
faith contained in the Augsburg Confession, and ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship to the Calvinists in 1532, and to the Zwing- 
lians in 1536, and in 1555 even concluded a peace with the 
Catholics. But from the heavenly prophets led by Miinzer, 
Servetus, Campanus, Swenkfeld and other disorganizing fa- 
natics she withheld fellowship. 

Mathematical problems are solved according to certain 
rules. A thorough knowledge of these being obtained, the 
process of solution proceeds from the given data along the 
line of logical sequences to the conclusion. The connection 
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between the premises and the conclusion is predetermined by 
the necessary principles of the pure mathematics, the course 
of reasoning must always be the same, and no room is left for 
weighing evidence, balancing probabilities, and deciding ac- 
cording to their preponderating weight. Church problems, 
being different in their nature, are decided in a different way. 
History has treasured up its facts and casts them forward as 
the data, by a proper use of which ecclesiastical problems are 
to be solved. To arrive at just conclusions, it is necessary 
not only to become acquainted with the facts of history, but 
also to adopt sound principles in interpreting them, and draw- 
ing legitimate inferences fromthem. We havealready shown 
what problems the Lutheran Church has solved, we propose 
now to exhibit the guides by which she was directed in sol- 
ving them. 

1. The Lutheran Church, in the solution of Church problems, 
gave to history its true position. God governs nature by neces- 
sary laws; he governs the Church by moral principles embod- 
ied in truth. And while he governs nature in necessity, and 
the Church in liberty, he, nevertheless, determines the move- 
ments of the Church just as much as he does those of nature, 
in perfect consistency, however, with his perfections and the 
free agency of man. Accordingly the hand of God is mani- 
fest in the development of the Church, and, hence, history 
contains the footprints of the providential steps of God. 
History is not, therefore, the mere collection of facts, arbi- 
trarily occurring by chance, disconnected from each other, 
and tending to no predetermined end. But as nature’s facts 
have a philosophy which underlies and interprets them, so, 
too, has ecclesiastical history a philosophy, which connects its 
facts, interprets their true meaning, and draws from them 
the lessons they are designed to teach. 

2. The Lutheran Church, in the solution of Church problems, 
acknowledged the Scriptures as the supreme directory. The Bible 
is the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and, hence, 
the moral directory of the Church. If any of her ministers 
or members, either in their individual or associated capacity, 
err in judgment, and act inconsistently in practice, history, in 
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recording such mistakes and moral blemishes, does not trans- 
form them into a traditionary rival, according to which the 
Scriptures themselves are to be interpreted, and thereby error 
and sin canonized. But the Bible, in presenting the moral 
principles by which the Church is to be governed, and record- 
ing the manner in which, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment dispensations, she carried them out, becomes and re- 
mains the supreme directory of the Church, both in deter- 
mining ecclesiastical principles and in regulating church 
practice. The Scriptures, therefore, as revealing the law of 
God and the testimony of his people, become the umpire, 
whose decision must be regarded as final in ail ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

8. The Lutheran Church, in the solution of Church problems, 
accorded to private judgment its inalienable rights. Man, as ra- 
tional spirit, is directly responsible to God. The Scriptures 
are placed in his hands, he is authorized to examine them by 
the aid of all legitimate helps, and form his own conclusions, 
unrestricted by any human authority. In his individual ca- 
pacity, he exercises the right of private judgment, while he 
remains in a state of isolation, in absolute independency. 
But necessity is laid upon him, aiter he becomes a true be- 
liever to unite with the Church, and he thereby passes from 
a state of isolation into one of organization. The doctrines 
believed and the organic principles adopted by such organiza- 
tion constitute the conditions of membership. These are 
submitted to the believer for examination in the light of the 
word of God, and in the exercise of the untrammelled right 
of private judgment, he is called upon to decide whether, in 
his judgment, they accord with the infallible standard or not. 
Satisfied of their correctness, he signifies his approval of 
them, and unites with the Church. His private judgment 
has thus been added to the private judgment of each mem- 
ber, constituting the common judgment of the organization, 
by which each individual voluntarily obligates himself to be 
governed in faith, teaching, and practice. Provision is thus 
made for combining individual strength, harmonizing reli- 
gious movements, and making the, Church a concentrated 
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power for good. Self-preservation, as well as the attainment 
of the ends of the organization now demand, that the right 
of private judgment be henceforth restricted to the limits 
which it has voluntarily imposed upon itself. To assume the 
obligations required in insincerity is hypocrisy, to repudiate 
them practically is covenant-breaking, and openly to assail 
them is schism, involving disloyalty and rebellion. Private 
judgment does not, however, lose by such subordination to 
the general judgment of an ecclesiastical body, its inaliena- 
ble characteristic of individual judgment. The obligations 
assumed, may be subjected to re-examination, and if the sub- 
sequent judgment should differ from the preceding one, the 
assent given may be withdrawn, the connection formed dis- 
solved, and the burden of obligation removed. There is pro- 
vision made in most organizations for such modifications and 
improvements as experience shall call for and the general 
judgment approve; but the claim of exercising private judg- 
ment, while in a state of organization, in absolute indepen- 
dence, contrary to assumed obligations, is absurd, inconsist- 
ent with unity, peace and harmony, tending to alienation, 
dissension and schism, productive of anarchy, and destructive 
of all organization and government. 

4. The Lutheran Church, in solving ecclesiastical problems, 
gave due consideration to the principle of development. God him- 
self is the author of this principle. He was, accordingly, 
governed by it, both in the gradual completion of revelation, 
as well as in the form which he gave it. He made known 
the elementary principles by which the Church was to be 
governed, but he did not give a full and exhaustive exhibition 
of them, but left their practical development to the Church, 
as her wants and experience should dictate. The primitive 
Church apprehended these formative principles, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, developed them, and in so far as they were under 
apostolic guidance, the churches they organized become a 
model for our imitation. Such development was, however, 
not complete, and the Church of subsequent ages is author- 
ized to continue and pérfect it. The Church may, conse- 
quently, originate a creed to preserve “the faith once deliver- 
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ed to the saints;” she may adopt a system of government ; 
she may prepare forms of worship; she may establish rites 
and ceremonies; she may originate instrumentulities and 
agencies ; and she may determine the terms of organic and 
ecclesiastical fellowship. And as her wants prompt and her 
Head authorized her to do this in the beginning, her practical 
wisdom learned in the school of experience, will induce her, 
from time to time, to reject and add, modify and improve, 
her religious machinery. And adhering to the scriptural 
principle, she is unrestricted in the form of its development. 
5. The Lutheran Church, in solving ecclesiastical problems, 
paid due respect to antiquity. God, having revealed his will in 
the Scriptures, promised the aid of the Holy Spirit in appre- 
hending its meaning, and constituted Christ “Head over all 
things to the Church,” it seems impossible that a total defec- 
tion from the truth should ever take place and the existence 
of the Church destroyed. Accordingly, it can be shown that 
in all ages there were true confessors of Christ, and Christian 
Churches in the world. The ecumenical-creeds were the de- 
positories of sound doctrine, and, notwithstanding the de- 
partures from the true faith which occurred in the early cen- 
turies, and especially in the dark ages, many principles were 
preserved and many customs introduced, which were in their 
nature scriptural, and in their influence useful. The record 
of these periods contains the testimony of antiquity. 
History, in this manner, furnished data for the solution of 
Church problems, and the Lutheran Church, in solving them, 
gave antiquity all the credit to which it was justly entitled. 
Admitting that the ecclesiastical olive needed pruning, she 
was willing to cut off useless branches and dangerous excres- 
cences, but realizing that it had, nevertheless, a true life, she 
refused either to cut it down or to pluck it up by the roots. 
In other words, the Lutheran reformers were unwilling to 
pull down with Gothic hand all the ecclesiastical monuments 
that antiquity had reared, lay another foundation and begin 
to build anew. They were not revolutionists, but reformers; 
not radicals. but conservatives ; not destructionists, but recon- 
structionists. Accordingly, they applied the torch to the 
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wood, hay, and stubble, which Romish antiquity had placed 
upon the foundation, but they preserved the gold, silver, and 
precious stones, with which primitive antiquity had adorned 
the superstructure. They would not by an abuse of religious 
freedom, sever their connection with the Church of the past, 
and, imprinting upon their foreheads the brand of schism, 
form a sect. Neither were they willing, on the other hand, 
to permit antiquity to bridle liberty and lock the wheels of 
the Church of the future. But avoiding both the Scylla of 
the fanatical destructionists, and the Charybdis of the incor- 
rigible Romanists, they steered their ecclesiastical barque by 
the light house erected by antiquity, and the improved com- 
pass discovered by modern Protestantism, midway between 
them, and anchored it in the haven of safety. 

6. The Lutheran Church, in the solution of ecclesiastical prob- 
lems, exercised the most wise and judicious discrimination. Cer- 
tain truths recorded in Scripture give rise to religious tenden- 
cies, which when carried to their fullest extent, without 
restriction from cognate truths and their legitimate tenden- 
cies, result in extremes. The effect must, of course, be injur- 
ious and, in due time, under a rigid scrutiny, the mistakes 
made become manifest. In exposing and endeavoring to 
correct existing errors, there is always danger of going to the 
other extreme, and so frequently has this been the case that 
it has become a proverb to say: “Extremes beget extremes,” 
and to attain what has been termed the “glorious medium, is 
considered the greatest achievement of human wisdom. The 
fact just stated was illustrated in the history of the Romish 
Church, as well as in that of the Reformation. 

Almost every subject reconsidered in the sixteenth century, 
the Romish Church had carried to an extreme, and in expos- 
ing and endeavoring to correct her errors, many ran into the 
opposite extreme, and thus injured Protestantism, and played 
into the hands of Romanism. In the solution of ecclesiasti- 
cal problems, history presented the extremes to the reform- 
ers, and they were called upon to decide between them. There 
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is between all classes of extremes a point which occupies the 
mean, the discovery of which taxes the wisdom of man in 
the highest degree, and its adoption frequently puts his char- 
acter to the severest test. While we do not claim infallibili- 
ty for them, nor maintain that in all cases they discovered 
the precise dimensions of the ecclesiastical mean, it cannot be 
successfully denied, that in discriminating between Fanati- 
cism and Romanism, they exercised an extraordinary degree 
of discretion, and in nearly all cases discovered the “juste 
milieu,” and that in adopting it, they exhibited the profound- 
est insight into the true meaning of the word of God, the 
most thorough acquaintance with the practical working of 
different ecclesiastical principles, and displayed at once the 
noblest heroism, and the most unflinching devotion to truth. 

Three and a half centuries have passed since they made 
their decision. The extremes then existing have continued. 
Between them ecclesiastical movements have fluctuated, tend- 
ing sometimes towards the one extreme, and then again 
towards the other, but the more the medium positions taken 
by the Reformers are examined, and the more faithfully 
they are tested, the more rational and scriptural do they ap- 
pear, the more dear they become to those who have honestly 
adopted them, and the greater their admiration becomes of 
the discriminating power with which God endowed the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. 

In forming a just estimate of the solution given to the ee- 
clesiastical problems by the reformers and founders of the 
Lutheran Church, it becomes necessary to consider the differ- 
ent influences to which they were exposed, and to give due 
weight to certain facts that transpired in their history. 

The Catholic Powers, being hostile to the Reformation, op- 
posed the reformers. The Protestant Princes, having espoused 
it, shielded and encouraged them. While they were thus ex- 
posed to the interference of the former, they were at the 
same time influenced by the opinions and wishes of the latter. 

“Circumstances,” we are told, “make the man.” This 
declaration may be too strong; but that circumstances exert 
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a moulding influence on the characters and lives of men, is 
everywhere manifest. The circumstances in which the re- 
formers found themselves were peculiar, changed frequently 
during the progress of the Reformation, and left their im- 
press on their minds and hearts. 

Experience became, also, an important force in their devel- 
opment. As by its light they discovered the doctrinal errors 
of Rome, so, too, in its school, they learned lessons of wis- 
dom in church organization and development. Their reli- 
gious training was received in the Romish Church, and while 
by their subsequent studies, they overcame in a great degree 
the educational bent thus given them, its impress was never 
entirely effaced. 

Ecclesiastical] nomenclature must not be overlooked. In 
the progress of time, certain terms were used to express the- 
ological ideas. On some of these, originated before the rise 
of the papacy, she foisted a new sense, and others she invent- 
ed herself. The reformers retained the use of many of these 
terms, attaching to them, however, an evangelical and scrip- 
tural meaning, difterent from that of the Romanists. When, 
therefore, the reformers advocated the celebration of the 
“mass,” the retention of “confession,” and “absolution,” and 
employed the phrases “baptismal regeneration,” and “The 
true body and blood of Christ,” they must not be understood 
in the Romish, but in the Protestant sense. 

By duly contemplating these facts, and the influences to 
which the reformers, their coadjutors, and successors were 
exposed, we can the more easily account for the gradual 
change which took place in their sentiments ; the course they 
pursued at different periods, the differences of opinion that 
arose among them, the controversies they waged with each 
other; the various public testimonies of their faith which 
they subscribed, and the subsequent divisions resulting there- 
from. 

In this manner the undigested data of Lutheran history 
are presented to us; and we are called upon to sift, systema- 
tize and harmonize them, and then declare the general result. 
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This we have endeavored to do, and while we admit that in- 
dividual expressions of sentiment may be cited that seem in 
conflict with some of the solutions we have given, and periods 
may be referred to, in which parts of the Lutheran Church 
abandoned its original catholic principles, and developed an 
individualized, sectarian, and exclusive Lutheranism ; never- 
theless, do we insist, that in her formative period, during the 
life of Luther and Melanchthon, she decided the ecclesiastical 
problems we have presented, in the manner herein set forth, 
and thus achieved her victories. 

As we interpret the sentiments of Muhlenberg and the 
Fathers of the Lutheran Church in America, and as we read 
the Augsburg Confession, the formula of subscription, and 
the official acts of the General Synod, we maintain that they 
embody the essential principles of genuine, catholic, historic 
and seriptural Lutheranism. 

Let the General Synod, then, be and remain the conserva- 
tor of the distinctive characteristics of true Lutheranism— 
let it develop them harmoniously, symmetrically, and ade- 
quately—let it protect them from internal distortion, and 
guard them against external violence, and under the guidance 
of a benign Providence, and the continued dispensations of 
the grace of God, it may, at no very distant day, become the 
representative of an American Lutheran Church, in doctrine 
the most sound, in worship the most devotional, in rites the 
most rational, in experience the most spiritual, in government 
the most liberal, in character the most holy, in enterprise the 
most aggressive, in benevolence the most generous, and in all 
things the most scriptural, the world has ever seen in any age 
or in any land. 
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ARTICLE V. 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


The acknowledged importance and significance of the late 
Vatican Council, renders it desirable that some of the more 
important documents of permanent value, should be publish- 
ed where they can be readily preserved. It is believed that 
the readers of the Review will be glad to possess them in such 
a form. A few introductory statements, with accompany- 
ing comments, will be printed along, by way of explanation. 

For more than three hundred years, the Church of Rome 
had not ventured on the expedient of calling a General Coun- 
cil, and it was gravely doubted whether another would ever 
be held under her auspices. She had learned to cherish a sal- 
utary dread of such assemblages. But, impelled by what 
were supposed to be the exigences of the case, Pope Pius IX. 
determined to try the doubtful experiment, and issued a call 
for such a Council to assemble in Rome, in the year 1869. 
The progress of liberal opinions and the waning power of the 
Pope, made it necessary to do something to stem the current, 
and, if possible, save the Papacy from utter decay. The 
pride of human reason must be humbled, the march of mod- 
ern progress stopped, a check placed upon the freedom of in- 
quiry, and the great dogma of Papal Infallibility established, 
that hereafter the authority of the Church, uttered by the 
Pope, might not be questioned. 

Although various other objects were included, it was man- 
ifest, from the very beginning, that the dogma of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope was the main point of interest, and that 
everything else was only secondary. Indeed, since the meet- 
ing of the Council, we scarcely hear of anything else that 
engaged the attention of that august body. The place of 
meeting was chosen, and the Council constituted, with a view 
to the object to be attained. There was the greatest inequal- 
ity in the representation of different portions of the Church ; 
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those portions being most largely represented that were known 
to be most favorable to the dogma of Jnfallibility. By the 
most respectable Catholic authority, the principle has been 
openly avowed: “That there were not named for it those 
who were known to be hostile to what has just been declared 
of faith, was nothing more than natural.” Accordingly, Ger- 
many, with her many millions of Catholic population, had 
less than one seventh of the representation of the Papal 
States with only three-quarters of a million. The represen- 
tation from the United States, so largely Protestant, was 
about the same as that from Austria, so largely Catholic. 
But Austria was tinctured with German liberalism, whilst 
the American prelates voted, by more than five to one, in fa- 
vor of Infallibility. It had less the character of a representa- 
tive Council of the whole Catholic Church, than of a packed 
convention for a special purpose. The earnest appeal of Car- 
dinal Schwartzenburg, of Prague, to Cardinal Antonelli, 
Secretary of State at Rome, in favor of such men as the “re- 
nowned historian Hefele, in Tiibingen, or Dillinger, of Mu- 
nich, of whose orthodoxy and distinguished erudition every 
one in Germany is completely convinced,” had no effect to 
secure them an invitation to Rome. They were not needed 
at the Council. 

The whole number summoned, from all quarters of the 
Catholic world, is stated to have been one thousand, of whom 
about three-fourths were reported as actually in attendance. 
The vote, however, as will hereafter be seen, on the great 
question, fell very far short of that number. Death had 
thinned their ranks, thirteen having died during the first 
three months of the sessions of the Council, others becoming 
wearied had left, and many are reported to have retired with 
shame and disgust. 

The Council met on the 8th day of December, 1869, in the 
great Cathedral of St. Peter’s. Everything had been done to 
produce the most imposing effect, and to secure harmony and 
unanimity of action. But notwithstanding the art employed 
in forming the Council, it was soon apparent that there would 
be warm and persistent opposition to decreeing the Infallibil- 
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ity of the Pope. Even in Rome, and in the great St. Peter’s, 
there were some who could not forget their higher obligations 
to God, the truth, and their own consciences. We cannot 
dwell upon the various arguments and motives employed to 
gain over the minority. Some yielded, but others remained 
steadfast in their opposition. A most respectable minority 
could not be prevailed upon to yield up their honest convic- 
tions. They were overcome and outvoted, but not convinced, 
and the action of the Council was as far from being unani- 
mous, as its deliberations had been from being harmonious. 
The vote taken, July 13th, stood 451 placets, 62 placets juxta 
modum, and 88 non placets. Thus 150 out of 601, who voted 
refused their assent to the dogma, and it was passed by con- 
siderably less than one-half of the number summoned to the 
Council. Among those who voted against the decree were 
some of the highest dignitaries, as well as some of the most 
distinguished divines and learned scholars, including cardi- 
nals, patriarchs, and archbishops. The 18th of July, 1870, is 
to be forever memorable, as the day on which the dogma of 
Papal infallibility was formally promulgated as a doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to be received and defended by 
all the faithful. The following is the decree itself, printed in 
full, both in the original Latin, and also in an English trans- 
lation, for which we are indebted to the “Catholic World.” 





FIRST DOGMATIC DECREE ON THE CHURCH OF CHRIST PUB- 
LISHED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE HOLY CCUMEN- 
ICAL COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN. 


PASSED JULY 18, 1870. 


PIVS EPISCOPVS SERVVS SER- PIUS, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE 
VORVM DEI SACRO APPROBAN- SERVANTS OF GOD, WITH THE 
TE CONCILIO AD PERPETVAM APPROBATION OF THE HOLY 
REI MEMORIAM. COUNCIL, FOR A PERPETUAL 

REMEMBRANCE HEREOF. 


Pastor aeternus et episcopus The eternal Shepherd and 
animarum nostrarum, ut salu- Bishop of our souls, in order 
tiferum redemptionis opus per- to render perpetual the saving 
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enne redderet, sanctam aedifi- 
care Ecclesiam decrevit, in qua 
veluti in domo Dei viventis 
fideles omnes unius fidei et 
charitatis vinculo contineren- 
tur. Quapropter, priusquam 
clarificaretur, rogavit Patrem 
non pro Apostolis tantum, sed 
et pro eis, qui credituri erant 
per verbum eorum in ipsum, 
ut omnes, unum essent, sicut 
ispe Filius et Pater unum sunt. 
Quemadmodum igitur Apos- 
tolos, quos sibi de mundo ele- 
gerat, misit, sicut ipse missus 
erat a Patre; ita in Ecclesia 
sua Pastores et Doctores us- 
que ad consummationem sae- 
culi esse voluit. Ut vero epis- 
copatus ipse unus et indivisus 
esset, et per cohaerentes sibi 
invicem sacerdotes credentium 
multitudo universa in fidei et 
communionis unitate conser- 
varetur, beatum Petrum cae- 
teris Apostolis praeponens in 
ipso instituit perpetuum utri- 
usqne unitatis principium ac 
visibile fundamentum, super 
cuius fortitudinem aeterum 
exstrueretur templum, et Ec- 
clesiae coelo inferenda subli- 
mitas in huius fidei firmitate 
consurgeret.* Et quoniam 


*S. Leo M. serm. iv. (al. iii.) cap. 
2. in diem Natalis sui. 


work of his redemption, re- 
solved to build the holy 
church, in which, as in the 
house of the living God, all 
the faithful should be united ° 
by the bond of the same faith 
and charity. For which rea- 
son, before he was glorified, 
he prayed the Father, not for 
the apostles alone, but ‘also 
for those who, through their 
word, would believe in him, 
that they all might be one, as 
the Son himself and the Father 
are one. Wherefore, even as 
he sent the apostles, whom he 
had chosen to himself from 
the world as he had been sent 
by the Father, so he willed 
that there should be pastors 
and teachers in his church 
even to the consummation of 
the world. Moreover, to the 
end that the episcopal body 
itself might be one and undi- 
vided, and that the entire mul- 
titude of believers might be 
preserved in oneness of faith 
and of communion, through 
priests cleaving mutually to- 
gether, he placed the blessed 
Peter before the other apostles 
and established in him a per- 
petual principle of this two- 
fold unity, and a visible foun- 
dation on whose strength “the 
eternal temple might be built, 
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portae inferi ad evertendam, 
8i fieri posset, Ecclesiam con- 
tra eius fundamentum divini- 
tus positum maiori in dies 
odio undique insurgunt ; Nos 
ad catholici gregis custodiam, 
incolumitatem, augmentum, 
necessarium esse iudicamus, 
sacro approbante Concilio, doc- 
trinam de institutione, perpe- 
tuitate, ac natura sacri Apos- 
tolici primatus, in quo totius 
Ecclesiae vis ac soliditas con- 
sistit, cunctis:fidelibus creden- 
dam et tenendam, secundum 
antiquam atque constantem 
universalis Ecclesiae fidem, 
proponere, atque contrarios, 
dominico gregi adeo pernicio- 
sos errores proscribere et con- 
demnare. 


CAPUT I. 
DE APOSTOLICI PRIMATUS IN BEATO PE- 
TRO INTSITUTIONE. 
Docemus itaque et declar- 
amus, iuxta Evangelii testi- 
monia primatum iurisdictio- 
nis in universam Dei Ecclesi- 
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and in whose firm faith the 
church might rise upward un- 
til her summit reach the 
heavens.”* Now, seeing that 
in order to overthrow, if pos- 
sible, the church, the powers 
of hell on every side, and with 
a hatred which increases day 
by day, are assailing her foun- 
dation which was placed by 
God, we therefore, for the pre- 
servation, the safety, and the 
increase of the Catholic flock, 
and with the approbation of 
the sacred council, have judged 
it necessary to set forth the 
doctrine which, according to 
the ancient and constant faith 
of the universal church, all 
the faithful must believe and 
hold, touching the institution, 
the perpetuity, and the nature 
of the sacred apostolic prima- 
cy, in which stands the power 
and strength of the entire 
church ; and to proscribe and 
condemn the contrary errors 
so hurtful to the flock of the 
Lord. 
CHAPTER I. 


OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTOLIC 
PRIMACY IN THE BLESSED PETER. 


We teach, therefore, and de- 
clare that, according to the 





*St Leo the Great, Sermon iv. (or 
iii.) chapter 2, on Christmas. 
75 
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am immediate et directe beato 
Petro Apostolo promissum at- 
que collatum a Christo Domi- 
no fuisse. Unum enim Simo- 
nem, cui iam pridem dixerat : 
Tu vocaberis Cephas,* post- 
quam ille suam edidit confes- 
sionem inquiens: Tu es Chris- 
tus, Filius Dei vivi, solemni- 
bus hic verbis loeutus est 
Dominus: Beatus es Simon 
Bar-L[ona, quia caro et sanguis 
non revelavit tibi, sed Pater 
meus, qui in coelis est: et ego 
dico tibi, quia tu es Petrus, et 
super hance petram aedificabo 
Ecclesiam meam, et portae in- 
feri non praevalebunt adversus 
eam: et tibi dabo claves regni 
coelorum: et quodcumque li- 
gaveris super terram, erit liga- 
tum et in coelis: et quodcum- 
jue solveris super terram, erit 
solutum et in coelis.t Atque 
uni Simoni Petro contulit Ie- 
sus post suam resurrecticnem 
summi pastoris et rectoris iur- 
totum suum 
ovile, dicens: Pasce agnos me- 
os: Pasce oves meas.t Huic 
tam manifestae sacrarum 
Scripturarum doctrinae, ut ab 


isdictionem in 








*Joan. 1 : 42. 
Matth, 16 : 16—19. 
Joan. 21 : 15—17. 
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testimonies of the gospel, the 
primacy of jurisdiction over 
the whole church of God was 
promised and given immedi- 
ately and directly to blessed 
Peter, the apostle, by Christ 
our Lord. For it was to Si- 
mon alone, to whom he had 
already said, “Thou shalt be 
called Cephas,”* that, after he 
had professed his faith, “Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God,” our Lord said, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona; because flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in hea- 
ven; and I say to thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it; and I will 
give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose upon earth, it shall 
be loosed also in heaven.”’+ 
And it was to Simon Peter 
alone that Jesus, after his 
resurrection, gave the juris- 
diction of supreme shepherd 





*John 1 : 42. 
+Matthew 16 : 16—19. 
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Ecclesia catholica semper in- 
tellecta est, aperte opponuntur 
pravae eorum sententiae, qui 
constitutam a Christo Domino 
in sua Ecclesia regiminis for- 
mam pervertentes negant, so- 
lum Petrum prae caeteris 
Apostolis, sive seorsum singu- 
lis sive omnibus simul, vero 
proprioque iurisdictionis pri- 
matu fuisse a Christo instruc- 
tum: aut qui affirmant eum- 
dem primatum non immedi- 
ate, directeque ipsi beato Petro, 
sed Ecclesiae, et per hance illi, 
ut ipsius Ecclesiae ministro, 
delatum fuisse. 


Si quis igitur dixerit, beat- 
um Petrum Apostolum non 
esse a Christo Domino consti- 
tutum Apostolorum omnium 
principem et totius Ecclesiae 
militantis visibile caput; vel 
eumdem honoris tantum, non 
autem verae propriaeque iuris- 
dictionis primatum ab eodem 
Domino _ nostro *Iesu Christo 
directe et immediate accepisse; 
anathema sit. 
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and ruler over the whole of 
his fold, saying, “Feed my 
lambs ;” “Feed my sheep.’* 
To this doctrine so clearly set 
forth in the sacred Scriptures, 
as the Catholic Church has al- 
ways understood it, are plainly 
opposed the perverse opinions 
of those who, distorting the 
form of government establish- 
ed in his church by Christ our 
Lord, deny that Peter alone 
the 
whether taken separately one 
by one or all together, was en- 
dowed by Christ with a true 
and real primacy of jurisdic- 
tion; or who assert that this 
primacy was not given imme- 
diately and directly to blessed 
Peter, but to the church, and 
through her to him, as to the 
agent of the church. 

If, therefore, any one shall 
say, that blessed Peter the 
Apostle was not appointed by 
Christ our Lord, the prince of 
all the apostles, and the visi- 
ble head of the whole church 
militant; or, that he received 
directly and immediately from 
our Lord Jesus Christ only 
the primacy of honor, and not 
that of true and real jurisdic- 
tion; let him be anathema. 


above other apostles, 


*John 21 : 15—17. 








CAPUT II. 
DE PERPETUITATE PRIMATUS BEATI PE- 

TRI IN ROMANIS PONTIFICIBUS. 

Quod autem in beato Apos- 
tolo’Petro princeps pastorum 
et pastor magnus ovium Dom- 
inus Christus Iesus in perpet- 
uam salutem ac perenne bo- 
num KEceclesiae instituit, id 
eodem auctore in Ecclesia, 
quae fundata super petram ad 
finem saeculorum usque firma 
stabit, iugiter durare necesse 
est. Nulli sane dubium, imo 
saeculis omnibus notum est, 
quod sanctus beatissimusque 
Petrus, Apostolorum princeps 
et caput, fideique columna et 
Ecclesiae catholicae funda- 
mentum, a Domino nostro Ie- 
su Christo, Salvatore humani 
generis ac Redemptore, claves 
regni accepit: qui ad hoc us- 
que tempus et semper in suis 
successoribus, episcopis sanc- 
tae Romanae Sedis, ab ipso 
fundatae, eiusque consecratae 
sanguine, vivit et praesidet et 
iudicium exercet.* Unde qui- 
cumque in hac Cathedra Petro 
succedit, is secundum Christi 
ipsius institutionem primatum 
Petri in universam Ecclesiam 
obtinet. Manet ergo disposi- 





*Cf. Ephesini Concilii Acct. iii. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE PERPETUITY )F THE PRIMAEY 

OF PETER IN THE ROMAN PONTIFFS. 

What the prince of pastors 
and the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
established in the person of 
the blessed apostle Peter for 
the perpetual welfare and last- 
ing good of the church, the 
same through his power must 
needs last forever in that 
church, which is founded upon 
the rock, and will stand firm 
till the end of time. And in- 
deed it is well known, as it 
has been in all ages, that the 
holy and most blessed Peter, 
prince and head of the apos- 
tles, pillar of the faith and 
foundation of the Catholic 
Church, who received from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour and Redeemer of man- 
kind, the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, to this present time 
and at all times lives and pre- 
sides and pronounces judg- 
ment in the person of his suc- 
cessors, the ‘bishops of the 
holy Roman see, which was 
founded by him, and conse- 
crated by his blood.* So that 





*Council of Eph. sess. iii. St. Pe- 
ter Chrys. Kp. ad Kutych. 
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tio veritatis, et beatus Petrus 
in accepta fortitudine petrae 
perseverans suscepta Ecclesiae 
gubernacula non _ reliquit.* 
Hac de causa ad Romanam 
Ecclesiam propter potentior- 
em principalitatem necesse 
semper fuit omnem convenire 
Eeclesiam, hoe est, eos, qui 
sunt undique fideles, ut in ea 
Sede, e qua venerandae com- 
munionis iura in omnes dimi- 
nant, tamquam membra in 
capite consociata, in unam 
corporis compagem coalescer- 
ent.t 

Si quis ergo dixerit, non 
esse ex ipsius Christi Domini 
institione seu iure divino, ut 
beatus Petrus in primatu su- 
per universam Ecclesiam ha- 
beat perpetuos successores ; 
aut Romanum Pontificem non 
esse beati Petri in eodem pri- 
matu successorem ; anathema 
sit. 


*S. Leo. M. Serm. iii.(al. ii.) cap. 3. 

7S. Iren. Adv. Haer. 1. iii. c. 3. 
Ep. Conc. Aquilei a. 381, inter epp. 
S. Ambros, ep xi. 
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whoever succeeds Peter in this 
chair, holds, according to 
Christ’s own institution, the 
primacy of Peter over the 
whole church. What, there- 
fore, was once established by 
him who is the truth, still re- 
mains, and blessed Peter, re- 
taining the strength of the 
rock, which has been given to 
him, has never left the helm 
of the church originally in- 
trusted to him.* 

For this reason it was al- 
ways necessary for every other 
church, that is, the faithful of 
all countries, to have recourse 
to the Roman Church on ac- 
count of its superior headship, 
in order that being joined, as 
members to their head, with 
this see, trom which the rights 
of religious communion flow 
unto all, they might be knit- 
ted into the unity of one 
body.t 

If, therefore, any shall say, 
that it is not by the institution 
of Christ our Lord himself, or 
by divine right, that blessed 


*S. Leo, Serm. iii. chap. iii. 

7St. lreneus against Heresies, book 
iii. chap. 3. Epist. of Council of 
Aquileia, 381, to Gratian, chap. 4. 
of Pius VI. Brief Super Solidate. 
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CAPUT III. 
DE VI ET RATIONE PRIMATUS ROMANI 
PONTIFICIS, 

Quapropter apertis innixi 
sacrarum litterarum testamo- 
niis et inhaerentes tum Prae- 
decessorum Nostrorum Ro- 
manorum Pontificum, tum 
Conciliorum generalium diser- 
tis, perspicuisque decretis, in- 
novamus oecumenici Concilii 
Florentini definitionem, qua 
credendum ab omnibus Chris- 
ti fidelibus est, sanctam A pos- 
tolicam Sedem, et Romanum 
Pontificem in universum or- 
bem tenere primatum,et ipsum 
Pontificem Romanum succes- 
sorem esse beati Petri princi- 
pis Apostolorum, et verum 
Christi Vicarium, totiusque 
Ecclesiae caput, et omnium 
Christianorum patrem ac doc- 
torem existere ; et ipsi in beato 
Petro pascendi, regendi et gu- 
bernandi universalem Ecclesi- 


am a Domino nostro Iesu 
Christo plenam potestatem 
traditam esse ; quemadmodum 


Peter has perpetual successors 
in the primacy over the whole 
church ; or, that the Roman 
pontiff is not the successor of 
blessed Peter in this primacy ; 
let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE POWER AND NATURE OF THE 
PRIMACY OF THE ROMAN PONTIFF. 
Wherefore, resting upon the 

clear testimonies of holy writ, 

and following the full and ex- 
plicit decrees of our predeces- 
sors the Roman pontifis, and 
of general councils, we renew 
the definition of the ecumen- 
ical council of Florence, ac- 
cording to which all the faith- 
ful of Christ must believe that 
the holy apostolic see and the 
Roman pontiff hold the pri- 
macy over the whole world, 
and that the Roman pontiff is 
the successor of blessed Peter 
the prince of the apostles, and 
the true vicar of Christ, and 
is the head of the whole 
church, and the father and 
teacher of all Christians ; and 
that to him, in the blessed 

Peter, was given by our Lord 

Jesus Christ, full power of 

feeding, ruling, and governing 

the universal church; as is 
also set fort in the acts of the 
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etiam in gestis cecumenicor- 
um Conciliorum et sacris ca- 
nonibus continetur. 

Docemus proinde et declar- 
amus, Ecclesiam Romanam 
disponente Domino super om- 
nes alias ordinariae potestatis 
obtinere principatum, et hance 
Romani Pontificis iurisdicti- 
onis potestatem, quae vere 
episcopalis est, immediatum 
esse: erga quam cuiuscumque 
ritus et dignitatis, pastores at- 
que fideles, tam seorsum sin- 
guli quam simul omnes, officio 
hierarchicae subordinationis, 
veraeque obedientiae obstring- 
untur, non solum in rebus, 
quae ad fidem et mores, sed 
etiam in iis, quae ad disciplin- 
am et regimen Ecclesiae, per 
totum orbem diffusae perti- 
nent; ita, ut custodita cum 
Romano Pontifice tam com- 
munionis, quam eiusdem fidei 
professionis unitate, Ecclesia 
Christi sit unus grex sub uno 
summo pastore. Haee est ca- 
tholicae veritatis doctrina, a 
qua deviare salva fide atque 
salute nemo potest. 


Tantum autem abest, ut 
haec Summi Pontificis potes- 
tas officiat ordinariae ac im- 
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e@cumenical councils, and in 
the sacred canons. 


Wherefore, we teach and de- 
clare that the Roman Church, 
under divine providence, pos- 
sesses a headship of ordinary 
power over all other churches, 
and that this power of juris- 
diction of the Roman pontiff, 
which is truly episcopal, is 
immediate, toward which the 
pastors and faithful of what- 
ever rite and dignity, whether 
singly or all together, are 
bound by the duty of hier- 
archical subordination and of 
true obedience, not only in 
things which appertain to 
faith and morals, but likewise 
in those things which concern 
the discipline and government 
of the church spread through- 
out the world, so that being 
united with the Roman pon- 
tiff, both in communion and 
in profession of the same faith, 
the church of Christ may be 
one fold under one chief shep- 
herd. This is the doctrine of 
Catholic truth, from which no- 
one can depart without loss of 
faith and salvation. 

So far, nevertheless, is this 
power of the supreme pontiff 
from trenching on that ordi- 
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mediatae illi episcopali iuris- 
dictionis potestati, qua Epis- 
copi, qui positia Spiritu Sancto 
in Apostolorum locum succes- 
serunt, tamquam veri Pastores 
assignatos sibi greges, sin- 
guli singulos, pascunt et re- 
gunt, ut eadem a supremo 
et universali pastore asser- 
atur, roboretur ac vindice- 
tur, secundum illud sancti 
Gregorii Magni: Meus honor 
est honor universalis Ecclesiae. 
Meus honor est fratrum meor- 
um solidus vigor. Tum ego 
vere honoratus sum, cum sin- 
gulis quibusque honor debitus 
non negatur.* 


Porro ex suprema illa Ro- 
mani Pontificis potestate gu- 
bernandi universam Ecclesiam 
ius eidem esse consequitur, in 
huius sui muneris exercitio 
libere communicandi cum pas- 
toribus et gregibus totius Ec- 
clesiae, ut iidem ab ipso in via 
salutis doceri ac regi possint. 
Quare damnamus ac reproba- 
mus illorum sententias, qui 
hance supremi capitis cum pas- 


*Ep. ad Eulog. Alexandrin. 1. viii. 
ep. XXX. 
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nary power of episcopal juris- 
diction by which the bishops, 
who have been instituted by 
the Holy Ghost and have suc- 
ceeded in the place of the 
apostles, like true shepherds, 
feed and rule the flocks as- 
signed to them, each one his 
own; that, on the contrary, 
this their power is asserted, 
strengthened, and vindicated 
by the supreme and universal 
pastor; as St. Gregory the 
Great saith: My honor is the 
honor of the universal church ; 
my honor is the solid strength 
of my brethren; then am I 
truly honored when to each 
one of them the honor due 
is not denied.* 

Moreover, from that su- 
preme authority of the Ro- 
man pontiff to govern the 
universal church, there fol- 
lows to him the right, in the 
exercise of this his office, of 
freely communicating with 
the pastors and flocks of the 
whole church, that they may 
be taught and guided by him 
in the way of salvation. 

Wherefore, we condemn and 
reprobate the opinions of 


*St. Gregory Great ad Eulogius, 
Kpist. 30. 
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toribus et gregibus communi- 
cationem licite impediri posse 
dicunt, aut eamdem reddunt 
saeculari potestati obnoxiam, 
ita ut contendant, quae ab 
Apostolica Sede vel eius auc- 
toritate ad regimen Ecclesiae 
constituunter, vim ac valorem 
non habere, nisi potestatis 
saecularis placito confirmen- 
tur. 

Et quoniam divino A postol- 
ici primatus iure Romanus 
Pontifex universae Ecclesiae 
praeest, docemus etiam et de- 
claramus, eum esse iudicem 
supremum fidelium,* et in 
omnibus causis ad examen ec- 
clesiasticum spectantibus ad 
ipsius posse iudicium recurri;t+ 
Sedis vero Apostolicae, cuius 
auctoritate maior non est, iu- 
dicium a nemine fore retrac- 
tandum, neque cuiquam de 
eius licere iudicare iudicio.t 
Quare a recto veritatis tramite 
aberant, qui affirmant, licere 
ab iudiciis Romanorum Pon- 
tificum ad oecumenicum Con- 
cilium tamquam ad auctorita- 


*Pii P. VI. Breve Super Solidate, 
d. 28. Nov. 1786. 

+Concil. cum. Lugdun. II. 

JEp. Nicolai I. ad Michaelem Im- 
peratorem. 


Vow. IL No. 4. 
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those, who say that this com- 
munication of the supreme 
head with the pastors and 
flocks can be lawfully hinder- 
ed, or who make it subject to 
the secular power, maintain- 
ing that the things which are 
decreed by the apostolic see or 
under its authority for the 
government of the church, 
have no force or value unless 
they are confirmed by the ap- 
proval of the secular power. 
And since, by the divine right 
of apostolic primacy, the Ro- 
man pontiff presides over the 
universal churches, we also 
teach and declare that he is 
the supreme judge of the 
faithful,* and that in all 
causes calling for ecclesiastical 
trial, recourse may be had to 
his judgment ;+ but the dici- 
sion of the apostolic see, above 
which there is no higher au- 
thority, cannot be reconsider- 
ed by any one, nor is it lawful 
to any one to sit in judgment 
on his judgment. 
Wherefore, they wander 
away from the right path of 





*Pius VI. Brief Super Solidate. 

tSecond Council of Lyons. 

tNicholas I. epist. ad Michaelem 
Imperatorem. 


76 
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tem Romano Pontifice superi- 
orem appellare. 


Si quis itaque dixerit Ro- 
manum Pontificem habere tan- 
tummodo officium inspectionis 
vel directionis, non autem ple- 
nam et supremam potestatum 
iurisdictionis in universam 
Ecclesiam, non solum in rebus, 
quae ad fidem et mores, séd 
etiam in iis, quae ad disciplin- 
am et regimen Ecclesiae per 
totum orbem diffusae perti- 
nent ; aut eum habere tantum 
potiores partes, non vero to- 
tam plenitudinem huius su- 
premae potestatis; aut hanc 
eius potestatem non esse ordi- 
nariam et immediatum sive in 
omnes ac singulas ecclesias 
sive in omnes et singulos pas- 
tores et fideles; anathema sit. 


CAPUT IV. 


DE ROMANI PONTIFICIS INFALLIBILI 
MAGISTERIO. 


Ipso autem Apostolico pri- 
matu, quem Romanus Ponti- 
fex tamquam Petri principis 
Apostolorum successor in uni- 
versam Ecclesiam obtinet, su- 
premam quoque magisterii po- 
testatem comprehendi, haec 


truth who assert that it is 
lawful to appeal from the 
judgments of the Roman pon- 
tiffs to an ecumenical council, 
as if to an authority superior 
to the Roman pontiff. 
Therefore, if any one shall 
say that the Roman pontiff 
holds only the charge of in- 
spection or direction, and not 
full and supreme power of 
jurisdiction over the entire 
church, not only in things 
which pertain to faith and 
morals, but also in those which 
pertain to the discipline and 
government of the church 
spread throughout the whole 
world; or, that he possesses 
only the chief part and not 
the entire plenitude of this 
supreme power; or, that this 
his power is not ordinary and 
immediate, both as regards all 
and each of the churches, and 
all and each of the pastors and 
faithful ; let him be anathema. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY OF THE 
ROMAN PONTIFF IN TEACHING. 


This holy see has ever held— 
the unbroken custom of the 
church doth prove—and the 
cecumenical councils, those 
especially in which the east 
joined with the west, in union 
of faith and of charity, have 
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Sancta Sedes semper tenuit, 
perpetuus Ecclesiae usus com- 
probat, ipsaque oecumenica 
Concilia, ea imprimis, in qui- 
bus Oriens cum Occidente in 
fidei charitatisque unionem 
conveniebat, declaraverunt. 
Patres enim Concilii Constan- 
tinopolitani quarti, maiorum 
vestigiis inhaerentes, hance so- 
lemnem ediderunt professio- 
nem: Prima salus est, rectae 
fidei regulam custodire. Et 
quia non potest Domini nostri 
Iesu Christi praetermitti sen- 
tentia dicentis: Tu es Pe- 
trus, et super hance petram 
aedificabo Ecclesiam meam, 
haec, quae dicta sunt, rerum 
probantur effectibus, quia in 
Sede Apostolica immaculata 
est semper catholica reservata 
religio, et sancta celebrata doc- 
trina. Ab huius ergo fide et 
doctrina separari minime cu- 
pientes, speramus, ut in una 
communione, quam  Sedes 
Apostolica praedicat, esse 
mereamur, in qua est integra 
et vera Christianae religionis 
solidatis.* Approbante vero 





*Ex formulaS. Hormisdae Papae, 
prout ab Hadriano II. Patribus Con- 
cilii Oecumenici VIII., Constantino- 
politani IV., proposita et ab iisdem 
subscripta est. 
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declared that in this apostolic 
primacy, which the Roman 
pontiff holds over the univer- 
sal church, as successor of Pe- 
ter the prince of the apostles, 
there is also contained the su- 
preme power of authoritative 
teaching. Thus the fathers 
of the fourth council of Con- 
stantinople, following in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, 
put forth this solemn profes- 
sion : 

“The first law of salvation 
is to keep the rule of true 
faith. And whereas the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ can- 
not be passed by, who said: 
Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, 
these words, which he spake, 
are proved true by facts; for 
in the apostolic see, the Cath- 
olic religion has ever been pre- 
served unspotted, and the holy 
doctrine has been announced. 
Therefore wishing never to be 
separated from the faith and 
teaching of this see, we hope 
to be worthy to abide in that 
one communion which the 
apostolic see preaches, in which 
is the full and true firmness of 
the Christian religion.”* 





*Formula of St. Hormisdas Pope, 
as proposed by Hadrian II. to the 
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Lugdunenis Concilio secundo, 
Graeci professi sunt: Sanctam 
Romanam Ecclesiam summum 
et plenum primatum et prin- 
cipatum super universam Ec- 
clesiam catholicam obtinere, 
quem se ab ipso Domino 
in beato Petro Apostolorum 
principe sive vertice, cuius 
Romanus Pontifex est succes- 
sor, cum potestatis plenitudine 
recepisse veraciter et humili- 
ter recognoscit ; et sicut prae 
vaeteris tenetur fidei veritatem 
detendere, si quae de fide sub- 
ortae fuerint quaestiones, suo 
debent iudico definiri. Flor- 
entinum denique Concilium 
definivit: Pontificem Roman- 
um, verum Christi Vicarium, 
totiusque Ecclesiae caput et 
omnium Christianorum pa- 
trem ac doctorem existere ; et 
ipsi in beato Petro pascendi, 
regendi ac gubernandi univer- 
Ecclesiam a Domino 
nostro Iesu Christo plenam 
potestatem traditam esse. 


salem 


Huie pastorali muneri ut 
satistacerent, 
Nostri 


Praedecessores 


indefessam semper 


operam dederunt, ut salutaris 
Christi doctrina apud omnes 
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So too, the Greeks, with the 
approval of the second coun- 
cil of Lyons, protessed, that 
the holy Roman Church holds 
over the universal Catholic 
Church, a supreme and full 
primacy and headship, which 
she truthfully and humbly 
acknowledges that she receiv- 
ed, with fulness of power, 
from the Lord himself in 
blessed Peter, the prince or 
head of the apostles, of whom 
the Roman pontiff is the suc- 
cessor; and as she, beyond 
the others, is bound to defend 
the truth of the faith, so, if 
any questions arise concerning 
faith, they should be decided 
by her judgment. And final- 
ly, the council of Florence 
defined that the Roman pon- 
tiff is true vicar of Christ, and 
the head of the whole church, 
aud the father and teacher of 
all Christians, and that to 
him, in the blessed Peter, was 
given by our Lord Jesus Christ 
full power of feeding and rul- 
ing and governing the univer- 
sal church. 

In order to fulfil this pas- 








fathers of the eighth general Coun- 
cil, (Constantinop. IV.,) and sub- 
scribed by them. 
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terrae populos propagaretur, 
parique cura vigilarunt, ut, 
ubi recepta esset, sincera et 
pura conservaretur. Quocirca 
totius orbis Antistites, nunc 
singuli, nunc in Synodis con- 
gregati, longam ecclesiarum 
consuetudinem et antiquae 
regulae formam sequentes, ea 
praesertim pericula, quae in 
negotiis fidei emergebant, ad 
hance Sedem Apostolicam re- 
tulerunt, ut ibi potissimum 
resarcirentur damna fidei, ubi 
fides non potest sentire defec- 
tum.* Romani autem Pon- 
tifices, prout temporum et 
rerum conditio suadebat, nune 
convocatis oecumenicis Con- 
ciliis aut explorata Ecclesiae 
per orbem dispersae sententia, 
nunc per Synodos particulares, 
nunc aliis, quae divina suppe- 
ditabat providentia, adhibitis 
auxiliis, ea tenenda definiver- 
unt, quae sacris Scripturis et 
apostolicis Traditionibus con- 
sentanea, Deo adiutore, cog- 
noverant. Neque enim Petri 
successoribus Spiritus Sanctus 
promissus est, ut eo revelante 
novam doctrinam patefacer- 
ent, sed ut eo assistente tra- 
ditam per Apostolos revela- 


*Cf. S. Bern. Epist. 190. 
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toral charge, our predecessors 
have ever labored unweariedly 
to spread the saving doctrine 
of Christ among all the na- 
tions of the earth, and with 
equal care have watched to 
preserve it pure and unchang- 
ed where it had been received. 
Wherefore the bishops of the 
whole world, sometimes sin- 
gly, sometimes assembled in 
synods, following the long 
established custom of the 
churches, and the form of an- 
cient rule, referred to this 
apostolic see those dangers 
especially which arose in mat- 
ters of faith, in order that in- 
juries to faith might best be 
healed there where the faith 
could never fail.* And the 
Roman pontifts, weighing the 
condition of times and cir- 
cumstances, sometimes calling 
together general councils, or 
asking the judgment of the 
church scattered through the 
world, sometimes consulting 
particular synods, sometimes 
using such other aids as divine 
providence supplied, defined 
that those doctrines should be 
held, which, by the aid of 
God, they knew to be con- 





*St. Bernard ep. 190. 
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tionom seu fidei depositum 
sancte custodirent et fideliter 
exponerent. Quorum quidem 
apostolicam doctrinam omnes 
venerabiles Patres amplexi et 
sancti Doctores orthodoxi ven- 
erati atque secuti sunt; plen- 
issime scientes, hanc sancti 
Petri Sedem ab omni semper 
illibatam permanere, 
secundum Domini Salvatoris 
nostri divinam pollicitation- 


errore 


em discipulorum suorum prin- 
cipi factam: Ego rogavi pro 
te, ut non deficiat fides tua, et 
tu aliquando conversus con- 
firma fratres tuos. 


Hoc igitur veritatis et fidei 
numquam deficientis charisma 
Petro eiusque in hac Cathedra 
successoribus divinitus colla- 
tum est, ut excelso suo mu- 
nere in omnium salutem fun- 
gerentur, ut universus Christi 
grex per eos ab erroris vene- 
nosa esca aversus, coelestis 
doctrinae pabulo nutriretur, 
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formable to the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the apostolic tradi- 
For the Holy Ghost is 
not promised to the successors 
of Peter, that they may make 
known a new doctrine reveal- 
ed by him, but that, through 
his assistance, they may sa- 
eredly guard, and faithfully 
set forth the revelation deliv- 
ered by the apostles, that is, 
the deposit of faith. And 
this their apostolic teaching, 


tions. 


all the venerable fathers have 
embraced, and the holy ortho- 
dox doctors have revered and 
followed, knowing most cer- 
tainly that this see of St. Pe- 
ter ever remains free from all 
error, according to the divine 
promise of our Lord and Sa- 
viour made to the prince of 
the apostles: I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail 
not, and thou, being once con- 
verted, confirm thy brethren. 
Therefore, this gift of truth, 
and of faith which fails not, 
was divinely bestowed on Pe- 
ter and his successors in this 
chair, that they should exer- 
cise their high office for the 
salvation of all, that through 
them the universal flock of 
Christ should be turned away 
from the poisonous food of 
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ut sublata schismatis occa- 
sione Ecclesia tota una con- 
servaretur atque suo funda- 
mento innixa firma adversus 
inferi portas consisteret. 


At vero cum hac ipsa aetate, 
qua salutifera Apostolici mu- 
neris efficacia vel maxime re- 
quiritur, non pauci invenian- 
tur, qui illius actoritati ob- 
trectant ; necessarium omnino 
esse censemus, praerogativam, 
quam unigenitus Dei Filius 
cum summo pastorali officio 
coniungere dignatus est, so- 
lemniter asserere. 

Itaque Nos traditioni a fidei 
Christianae exordio perceptae 
fideliter inhaerendo, ad Dei 
Salvatoris nostri gloriam reli- 
gionis Catholicae exaltation- 
em et Christianorum populor- 
um salutem, sacro approbante 
Concilio, docemus et divinitus 
revelatum dogma esse defini- 
mus: Romanum Pontificem, 
cum ex Cathedra loquitur, id 
est, cum omnium Christian- 
orum Pastoris et Doctoris mu- 
nere fungens, pro suprema sua 
Apostolica auctoritate doc- 
trinam de fide vel moribus ab 
universa Ecclesia tenendam 
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error, and should be nourished 
with the food of heavenly doc- 
trine, and that, the occasion of 
schism being removed, the en- 
tire church should be preserved 
one, and, planted on her foun- 
dation, should stand firm 
against the gates of hell. 
Nevertheless, since in this 
present age, when the saving 
efficacy of the apostolic office 
is exceedingly needed, there 
are not a few who carp at its 
authority; we judge it alto- 
gether necessary to solemnly 
declare,the prerogative, which 
the only begotten Son of God 
has deigned to unite to the 
supreme pastoral office. 
Wherefore, faithfully ad- 
hering to the tradition hand- 
down from the commence- 
ment of the Christian faith, 
for the glory of God our Sa- 
viour, the exaltation of the 
Catholic religion, and the sal- 
vation of Christian peoples, 
with the approbation of the 
sacred council, we teach and 
define it to be a doctrine di- 
vinely revealed: that when 
the Roman pontiff speaks ex 
cathedra, that is, when in the 
exercise of his office of pastor 
and teacher of all Christians, 
and in virtue of his supreme 
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definit, per assistentiam divi- 
nam, ipsi in beato Petro pro- 
missam, ea infallibilitate pol- 
lere, qua divinus Redemptor 
Ecclesiam suam in definienda 
doctrina de fide vel moribus 
instructam esse voluit; ideo- 
que eiusmodi Romani Pontifi- 
cis definitiones ex sese, non 
autem ex consensu Ecclesiae, 
irreformabiles esse. 


/ 


Si quis autem huic Nostrae 
definitioni contradicere, quod 
Deus avertat, praesumpserit ; 
anathema sit. 

Datum Romae, in publica 
Sessione in Vaticana Basilica 
solemniter celebrata, anno In- 
carnationis Dominicae millesi- 
mo octigentesimo septuagesi- 
mo, die decima octava Lulii. 

Pontificatus Nostri anno vi- 
gesimo quinto 

Ita est 


IosEPHUS 
Episcopus S. Hippolyti Secre- 
tarius Councilii Vaticani. 


apostolical authority, he de- 
fines that a doctrine of faith 
or morals is to be held by the 
universal church, he possesses, 
through the divine assistance 
promised to him in the bless- 
ed Peter, that infallibility 
with which the divine Re- 
deemed willed his church to 
be endowed, in defining a doc- 
trine of faith or morals; and 
therefore that such definitions 
of the Roman pontiff are irre- 
formable of themselves, and 
not by force of the consent of 
the church thereto. 

And if any one shall pre- 
sume, which God forbid, to 
contradict this our definition; 
let him be anathema. 

Given in Rome, in the Pub- 
lic Session, solemnly celebra- 
ted in the Vatican Basilica, 
in the year of the Incarnation 
of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy, on 
the eighteenth day of July ; 
in the twenty-fifth year of 
our Pontificate. 


Ita est. 


JosEPH, Bisuop or St. Potten, 


Secretary of the Council of 
the Vatican. 
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The dogma of Infallibility was thus defined and adopted. 
Henceforth the Church and the world need not doubt where 
this Infallibility is to be found. It centres in the successors 
of St. Peter, who possess “that infallibility with which the 
divine Redeemer willed his Church to be endowed.” To set- 
tle this was the grand achievement of the last General Coun- 
cil at Rome. 

But whilst the Council secured nominally the great object 
desired, and even many of those who, at the time, opposed 
the dogma, have like good Catholics yielded in humble sub- 
mission, a strong spirit of opposition has been aroused, which 
has refused all attempts at conciliation, and which continues 
to gain strength and to extend its influence. Foremost and 
most prominent of all the opponénts to the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, is the learned and distinguised Dr. Dillinger, for 
80 many years Professor of Church History and Canon Law 
in the University of Munich. The part he has taken, and 
the place he now holds in the eyes of the Christian world, 
will justify a brief notice of the man, and also thé publica- 
tion of his celebrated letter to the Archbishop of Munich. 

Dr. Joseph John Ignatius Déllinger was born, at Bamberg, 
on the 28th of February, 1799, and is consequently in his 
seventy-third year. He received a liberal education, and, in 
his twenty-third year, was ordained a priest. From the first, 
he showed that order of talents and love of study which have 
won for him his exalted position. In 1826, when the Univer- 
sity was removed from Landshut to Munich, he became iden- 
tified with the city and university, and continues to hold his 
position, and has now become the honored head of one of the 
most renowned seats of learning in the world. He has occu- 
pied most responsible positions, both in State and Church, 
and is the author of numerous learned works, especially in 
the department of Church History. For nearly fifty years 
he has been helping to mould the mind of Catholic Germany, 
and nearly all her bishops are said to have been trained by 
him. Asan author anda theologian he stands acknowledged 
as the very first in the Catholic Church. His long list of ti- 
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tles has very recently been swelled by an almost unanimous 
election as Rector of the University, which his talents and 
learning have graced for so many years. 

It has been mentioned that he was not invited to the Coun- 
cil, and it was soon understood that he did not endorse its 
action. When Scherr, Archbishop of Munich, demanded 
submission to the decree of the Council, and, in two letters, 
insisted on Dillinger’s explaining or defining his position, he 
addressed to him a lengthy and elaborate reply, which has 
elicited the admiration of all the friends of religious truth 
and freedom, and which must hereafter rank as one of the 
noblest and sternest protests against Papal usurpation and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. 





DR. DOLLINGER’S REPLY TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF MUNICH. 


Your Excellency has asked me in two letters to explain my 
position with respect to the Romish Resolutions of July 18th, 
1870, which have been published by you. 

It has transpired in the circle of your Cathedral Chapter, 
that it is your intention to proceed against me with such pe- 
nal measures, as are used only against such priests as have 
been guilty of gross moral crimes, and even but seldom 
against these. This is to occur if I do not, within a certain 
period, submit myself to the two new articles of faith, as to 
the universal (A//gewalt) power and infallibility of the Pope. 

I learn at the same time that a council-meeting of German 
Bishops is to take place shortly at Fulda. 

In the year 1848, when a meeting of all the German Bish- 
ops was held at Wiirzburg, the honor of an invitation was 
extended to myself, and I took part in the proceedings. 
Your excellency might perhaps arrange that I might be al- 
lowed in the meeting which is about to take place, not this 
time to take part in the proceedings, but to have an audience 
for a few hours. 

For I am prepared to prove before this meeting the follow- 
ing theses, which are of decisive importance for the present 
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situation of the German Church, as well as for my personal 
position. 

Firstly, the new articles of faith are based upon the texts 
in the Holy Scriptures, St. Matt. 16 : 18, and St. John 21: 
17, and, as far as Infallibility is concerned, upon the text St. 
Luke 22 : 32, with which the same, Biblically considered, 
must stand or fall. But we are bound by a solemn oath, 
which I myself have twice sworn, to ‘accept and to explain 
the Holy Scriptures, not otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers.’ The Fathers of the 
Church have all, without exception, explained the texts in 
question as bearing a totally different meaning to the new de- 
crees, and especially in the text St. Luke 22: 32 have found 
anything but an infallibility given to the Pope. Therefore, 
were I to accept with the decrees this explanation, without 
which every Biblical basis to the same is wanting, I should 
commit a perjury. And, as I have said, 1 am prepared to 
prove this to the Bishops in council. 

Secondly, in several Episcopal pastorals and notices which 
have lately appeared, the assertion has been made, or the his- 
torical proof sought, that the new doctrine now proceeding 
from Rome as to the universal power of the Pope over every sin- 
gle Christian, and as to the Papal Infallibility in decisions in 
the Church on matters of faith from the beginning, through all 
time and forever, has been generally, or at least nearly gener- 
ally, believed and taught. I am ready to prove that this as- 
sertion is based upon an entire misconception of the tradi- 
tions of the Church for the first thousand years, and upon an 
entire distortion of her history. It is in direct contradiction 
to the plainest facts and testimonies. 

Thirdly, I am ready to prove that the Bishops of the Latin 
countries, Spain, Italy, South America, France, who formed 
the immense majority at Rome, were, with their clergy, al- 
ready led astray by the class-books from which they took 
their ideas during their Seminary eduvation ; since the proofs 
given in these books are for the most part false, invented or 
distorted. I shall prove this, firstly, with the two principal 
and favorite works of modern theological schools and semi- 
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naries, Zhe Moral Philosophy of St. Alphonsus Liguori (and 
especially as regards the treatise contained therein concern- 
ing the Pope), and with The Theology of the Jesuit Peroni ; 
further, with the writings of the Archbishop Cardoni, and of 
Bishop Ghilardi, which were distributed in Rome during the 
Council; and finally, with The Theology of the Viennese The- 
ologian Schwetz. 

Fourthly, I appeal to the fact, which I am ready to prove 
in public, that two General Councils and several Popes have 
already decided in the fifteenth century by solemn decrees, 
issued by the Councils, repeatedly confirmed by the Popes, 
the question as to the extent of the Pope’s power, and as to 
his infallibility, and that the decrees of the 18th of July, 
1870, are in the most glaring contradiction to these resolu- 
tions, and therefore cannot possibly be considered as binding. 

Fifthly, I believe that I shall be able to prove that the new 
decrees are simply incompatible with the Constitutions of the 
States of Europe, and especially with that of Bavaria; and 
that I find it impossible for me, who am bound by oath to 
this Constitution, which I have lately sworn on my admission 
to the Chamber of Councillors of State, to accept the new de- 
crees, and as their necessary consequence, the Bulls ‘Unam 
Sanctam’ and ‘Cum ex Apostolatus officio,’ the Syllabus of 
Pius [X., with so many other Papal declarations and laws, 
which are now to be accepted as infallible decisions, and are 
in irreconcilable antagonism to the laws of the country. I 
appeal on this subject to the opinion given by the Legal Fa- 
culty in Munich, and am ready to abide by the arbitration of 
any German legal Faculty which your Excellency may be 
pleased to name. 

I only ask two conditions for the Conference which I have 
proprosed, or rather prayed for; the first that my assertions, 
together with any counter-assertions, shall be recorded, with 
a view to their subsequent publication; the second, that a 
man of scientific culture, to be chosen by me, shall be allowed 
to be present at the Conference. 

Should this be unattainable before the German Bishops in 
Fulda, I venture most respectfully to proffer another request, 
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that it may please your Excellency to form, out of the mem- 
bers of your Cathedral Chapter, a committee, before which I 
may plead my cause in the way above-mentioned. Several of 
these venerable gentlemen are Doctors, and were formerly 
Professors of Theology, and at the same time my former 
scholars. I may hope that it would be more agreeable to 
them to treat with me in quiet argument, to confute me, if 
possible, with reasons and facts, than to draw up, upon the 
seat of judgment, criminal sentences against me, and to sub- 
mit the same to your Excellency, to be fulminated, as the 
saying is. If your Excellency will consent to preside at this 
Conference, and will condescend to correct any errors into 
which 1 may have fallen in the citation and explanation of 
testimonies and facts, I shall count it as a great honor, and 
the cause of truth ean only profit thereby. And when you 
place before me the prospect of the exercise of your pastoral 
power, I may still hope that you will prefer to employ, in the 
first place, towards me, the finest, most noble, most benevo- 
lent, and most Christ-like attribute of this power—namely, 
the teacher’s office. Should I be convinced by testimonies 
and facts, I engage myself to revoke publicly all that I have 
written in this matter, and to confute myself. In any case 
the results must be advantageous to the Church, and the 
peace of spirits. For it is not myself alone who am concern- 
ed; thousands of the clergy, hundreds of thousands of the 
laity think as I do, and find it impossible to accept the new 
articles of faith. 

Up to this day not a single one, even of those who have 
signed a declaration of submission, has said to me that he is 
really convinced of the truth of these theses. All my friends 
and acquaintances confirm me in this experience ; ‘not a sin- 
gle person believes in it,’ is what I hear day by day from all 
lips. A Conference such as I have proposed, and the publica- 
tion of the proceedings, will in any case afford that deeper 
insight which so many long for. 

Perhaps your Excellency will refer me to the Pastoral is- 
sued recently by yourself, as a source from which I can draw 
sufficient instruction and correction of my opinions; but I 
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must confess that it has had exactly the opposite effect upon 
me, and I am ready to prove that there is there a long list of 
misunderstood, distorted, mutilated, or invented testimonies, 
which, taken together with the suppression of the most im- 
portant facts and counter-proofs, form a most unreal picture 
of the true tradition. It is certain that the person to whom 
your Excellency intrusted this task did not invent these fal- 
sifications, but has borrowed them in good faith from others 
(Cardoni, for instance), but were it his desire to defend his 
work at the proposed Conference, he would find me ready to 
prove my assertion in a few hours, or should I not succeed in 
doing so, to make public apology to him. I would only ask 
for one condition in consideration of the importance of the 
matter—viz: that the Government be requested to allow a 
statesman, learned in historical and ecclesiastical matters, to 
attend the Conference. As the case is one of the highest im- 
portance for all Governments, it may be assumed that this re- 
quest would not be refused. 

There is no want of precedents in the past history of the 
Church, which show that my proposal is in accordance with 
the principles as well as with the practice of the Church. 
In the year 411, a Conference of two hundred and eighty-six 
Catholic and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist Bishops 
held three sessions under the presidency of the Imperial offi- 
cer of State, Marcellinus, and the disputed doctrine was dis- 
cussed, upon which the latter decided in favor of the Catholic 

3ishops. In the year 1433 Bohemian Calixtines appeared at 
the Council of Basle, and a decree which had been issued 
eighteen years before by the Synod of Constance, as to the 
Communion in one kind, was now submitted to new discus- 
sion and examination, the result being that compromise (also 
acknowledged by the Papal chair) which was a most import- 
ant and fundamental concession to the Bohemians, and one 
differing widely from the older decree. A still greater simi- 
larity with the transaction proposed by myself is to be found 
in the Conference, so celebrated in French history, between 
the Bishop Du Perron of Evreux, and the Protestant states- 
man and savant, Du Plessis-Mornay, which took place in the 
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year 1600, at Fontainebleau, under the auspices of King 
Henry the IVth. Here it was a question as to the proof that 
Mornay had falsified or incorrectly quoted a considerable 
number of authorities in his book upon the Eucharist. Hen- 
ry himself presided, and the most eminent men of both 
Churches were present as witnesses. The Conference was in- 
terrupted after a few days, and after a number of Mornay’s 
quotations had been examined, by the illness of the latter, 
but caused, nevertheless, a remarkably favorable eftect for the 
Catholic cause, in the excited minds of that period. 

Most venerable Archbishop, I leave entirely to your own 
judgment which form you will give to a Conference so much 
desired by myself, and certainly so welcome to multitudes of 
German Catholics, and what persons you will invite to at- 
tend, or oppose to me; in your Diocese there is certainly no 
want of professional theologians who will be glad to accept 
your invitation. The practice of the Church proves that a 
question of faith is just as much an affair of the laity as of 
the clergy, and that the former may take part in the scientific 
examination and establishment of the tradition, a fact which 
both Popes and theologians have acknowledged. And in this 
case, which is a matter for historical proof, I am gladly ready 
to submit to the verdict of the most eminent historians of 
the German nation and of the Catholic faith. Such men as 
Ficker, Reumont, Hiifler, Arneth, Kampschulte, Cornelius, 
Lorenz, Wegele, Aschbach, may judge whether my proofs be 
critically and historically right or not. 

Your Excellency was pleased formerly to honor my book 
on the First Ages of the Church Apostolical with your ap- 
proval, and it was generally considered among German Cath- 
olics to be a true picture of the time of foundation: even the 
Jesuitic-Ultramontane party let it pass without censure. 
But if the new decrees contain the truth, then I have laid 
myself open to the reproach of having entirely misrepresent- 
ed the history of the Apostles. The entire section of my 
book which concerns the constitution of the earlier Church, 
my description of the relation in which Paul and the other 
Apostles stood to Peter—all is fundamentally wrong, and I 
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ought to condemn my own book, and confess that I have 
neither understood Luke’s Acts of the Apostles nor their own 
Epistles. 

The new doctrine of the Vatican invests the Pope with en- 
tire plenary power (totam plenitudinem potestatis) over the 
whole Church, as well as over every single layman, priest, or 
Bishop ; a power which is to represent at the same time the 
truly Episcopal, and again the specifically Papal power— 
which is to include in itself everything concerning faith, 
morals, duty, discipline, which shall reach every one from the 
monarch to the day laborer, and can punish, command, and 
forbid him. The wording is so carefully arranged, that no 
other position and authority remains for the Bishop than that 
of Papal commissaries or delegates. And in this manner, as 
every one acquainted with Church history and with the 
Fathers will confess, the Episcopacy of the early Church is 
essentially dissolved, and an Apostolic institution to which, 
according to the judgment of the Fathers, the highest import- 
ance and authority in the Church is due, is subtilized to a 
bodiless shadow. 

For no one will think it possible that there should exist 
two Bishops in the same Diocese, one of whom is at the same 
time Pope, the other being simply a Bishop—and a Papal vi- 
car or Diocesan commissary is not a Bishop, is no successor of 
the Apostles; he may, through the powers conceded to him 
from Rome, be very mighty, so long as his principal allows 
him to rule, just in the same way as a Jesuit or mendicant 
friar to whom the Pope has granted abundance of privileges 
also possesses great power; and I well know that such an ex- 
tension of their powers has been held out in prospect to the 
Bishops in Rome ; that they have been told, ‘The more irre- 
sistible the Pope, the stronger shall ye be, for the rays of the 
abundance of his power shall fall also on you.’ The Bishops 
of the minority have penetrated the delusion of these promi- 
ses; they understood clearly, as the ‘Analytical Synopsis’ 
shows, that as soon as the universal Episcopacy of the Pope 
should be established, they might indeed continue to be dig- 
nitaries of the Church, but no longer true Bishops. You 
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yourself, venerable Sir, took part in the deputation which 
made such urgent counter-representations to the Pope, on the 
15th of July, 1870—representations which Bishop von Kette- 
ler (Mayence) sought to emphasize by prostration! We know 
that these representations were fruitless. The sole consola- 
tion given to the Bishops mourning the loss of their ecclesias- 
tical dignity was confined to the declaration in the decree 
that the Episcopal power is an ‘ordinary’ one (i. ¢., a ‘potestas 
ordinaria subdelegata, as the Romish canonists are accus- 
tomed to express it), and that the Pope considers it to be his 
duty to support them, this being vouched by a mutilated say- 
ing of Gregory the Great, by a passage which, if it with 
others had been quoted in its entirety, would indeed have 
proved to the world that this Pope of the seventh century 
put away from himself with the deepest horror such a univer- 
sal Episcopacy as has been established, considering it a blas- 
phemous usurpation. 

Nor has there been any lack of prayers, representations, and 
warnings, before and during the Council. You, yourself, ven- 
erable Sir, took part in the same by your signature. The 
Bishops of the minority have declared in an address to the 
Pope, on the 12th of January, signed by yourself, that “the 
declarations and acts of the Fathers of the Church, the true 
documents of history, the Catholic educational system itself, 
presented the most serious difficulties in opposition to the 
proclamation of the doctrine of Infallibility”—they were, as 
they themselves said, afraid even to discuss these difficulties, 
and prayed the Pope to relieve them from the necessity of 
such a discussion—i. e., to relinquish his infallibility. But 
when the Pope insisted that the Council should occupy itself 
therewith, the German Bishops demanded, on the 11th of 
March, exhaustive conferences on the question of Infallibiti- 
ty, to be conducted by deputations chosen from both sides. 
These were not granted ; and they had to content themselves 
with speeches in the Aula, where any regular discussion was 
an impossibility. 

As to the indispensability and urgent need of such confer- 
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ences, [ would only quote here one instance. A considerable 
number of Italian Bishops demanded in a since printed ad- 
dress that Papal Infallibility should be raised to a dogma of 
faith, because two men, both Italians and both the pride of 
their nation, Thomas Aquinas and Alphonsus Liguori, these 
shining lights of the Church, had thus taught. Now, it was 
well known and proved by me, as well as by Gratry, that 
Thomas had been deceived by a long series of invented testi- 
monies, as indeed he bases his teaching in this instance al- 
most exclusively upon such falsifications, and never upon 
genuine passages of the Fathers and Councils. And as to 
Liguori, a single glance at his writings is sufficient to con- 
vince any practiced theologian that his dealings with falsified 
passages are still worse than those of Thomas. My exposure 
of the fraud to which the latter had succumbed had created 
great sensation in Rome. The author of a pamphlet publish- 
ed there, and directed against myself, says that a great ery had 
been raised on the subject round about him. It ought there- 
fore to have been indispensably necessary to examine closely 
into the matter. It is true that such an examination, care- 
fully and thoroughly begun, would have led very far; it 
would have resulted in the proof that the theory of Papal 
Infallibility had been introduced into the Church solely by a 
series of calculated inventions and falsifications, and had then 
been spread and maintained by force, by the suppression of 
older teaching, and by the many means and artifices which 
are at the disposal of the ruling power. 

All exertions, representations, and petitions, then, were 
fruitless: nothing was conceded, and yet the example of the 
so-often quoted Council of Florence was before their eyes, 
when the assertion of the Greeks, that falsified passages of 
the Fathers were laid before them, led to examinations and 
discussions lasting many months, and carried on with the 
greatest care. It is assuredly known to your Excellency that 
the most careful and ripe consideration of tradition has in- 
variably been required of any true Ecumenical Council about 
to issue dogmatic resolutions. How great the contrast in this 
respect between Trent and that which occurred in Rome in 
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1870! Certainly the treatise of Archbishop Cardoni, which 
was accepted at once by the Preparatory Committee, and 
which was to be considered by the assembled Bishojs as a 
proof, could not have supported examination for one single 
hour. 

In the whole history of the Church I only know of one 
General Council in which, as in this last, those in power pre- 
vented any thorough discussion of the tradition, and this was 
the Second of Ephesus in the year 449; there, in the so-called 
Synod of Thieves (Riiubersynode), this was done by force and 
by tumultuous tyranny. In the Vatican Council the order of 
proceeding imposed on the assembly, the Papal Committee, 
and the will of the majority, suffered no regular and critical 
examination to be made. Such an examination would assur- 
edly have brought to the light many awkward and unpleas- 
ant matters, but it would have preserved the Church from a 
state of confusion which must appear pitiable to yourself. If 
you notwithstanding assert that the Vatican assembly was 
entirely free, you take the word ‘free’ in a sense which theo- 
logical circles do not generally attach to it. A Council is 
only then theologically free when free examination and dis- 
cussion of all objections and difficulties has taken place, when 
exceptions have been admitted, and examined in accordance 
with the rules for ascertaining the tradition. That not even 
the most modest beginning was made in this direction, that 
indeed the immense majority of the Bishops from Latin coun- 
tries wanted either the will or the power to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, right from wrong, is proved by the pamphlets 
which appeared in Italy and were distributed in Rome—for 
instance, those of the Dominican Bishop of Mondori, Ghi- 
lardi; and further by the fact that hundreds of these Bishops 
could without blushing rest their case upon the unassailable 
authority of Alphonsus Liguori. 

It is well known that the Jesuits, when they had conceived 
the plan of establishing Papal absolutism in Church and 
State, in education and administration, as a dogma, invented 
the so-called “Sacrificio dell’ intelletto,” and assured their ad- 
herents and disciples—yes, even persuaded many, and among 
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them many Bishops—that the most beautiful act of adoration 
of the Almighty and the most noble Christian heroism con- 
sist in this—that man, renouncing his own spiritual light of 
self-gained understanding and discernment, should throw 
himself with blind faith into the arms of our unerring Papal 
magistracy, as the sole sure source of religious knowledge. 
And this religious order has indeed had great success in rais- 
ing in the eyes of numbers intelleetual indolence to the dig- 
nity of a religions sacrifice full of merit, and has even moved 
men, whose culture would have enabled them to enter upon 
an historical examination, to abandon the same. But as far 
as we may judge from their Pastorals, the German Bishops 
have not yet descended to this point of delusion. They still 
concede to human knowledge, to human search and examina- 
tion, a right to exist and a sphere of activity. They them- 
selves appeal to history, as does the Pastoral which has 
appeared under your name. 

In a Pastoral Letter which has just been sent to me, Bishop 
Lothar von Ki'bel in Freiburg says on p. 9—*Does the Pope 
receive new revelations? Can he create new articles of faith ? 
Certainly not. He can only declare that a doctrine is con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, and in tradition; therefore is 
revealed by God, and must be believed of all.” I do not 
doubt that your Excellency, and all other German Bishops, 
are fully agreed with these words. But the question is, then, 
in the present confused state of the Church simply an histor- 
ical one, which is to be treated and decided upon according 
to the means in our power, and to the rules which are appli- 
‘able to every historic search, to every discovery of past facts, 
that is to say, of such as belong to history. There are in this 
case no special or secret sources of which the Popes alone 
have the right or power to avail themselves. Both Pope and 
Bishops must in this case necessarily, if I may use the ex- 
pression, place themselves under the common law—i. e., if 
their resolutions are to endure, they must adopt that course, 
must initiate that examination of witnesses with the requi- 
site sifting and critical proof of evidence, which alone in the 


judgment of all men of capacity in historical matters is able 
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to give us truth and certainty. There were, therefore, and 
remain yet, two questions to be answered, in accordance with 
this course. Firstly, is it the truth that the three sayings of 
Christ respecting Peter were understood from the beginning 
through all centuries in the whole Church in the sense which 
is now given to them—namely, that of an infallibility and 
boundlessly universal power granted thereby to the Popes? 
Secondly, is it true that the ecclesiastical tradition of all time 
in the writings of the Fathers, and the facts of history prove 
the general acknowledgment of this double right of the Pope? 

If these questions must be answered in the negative, it is 
not permissible to appeal, as Bishop von Kiibel and others do, 
to the assistance of the Holy Ghost, as promised to the Pope, 
and to the obedience of faith due on this account to him: 
for what we are to examine into historically is just whether 
this assistance has been promised to him. And where has 
this been done? Not in the Council, for there, as Cardoni’s 
principal treatise proves, even falsifications were not shunned, 
and an entirely unreal picture of tradition has been given, 
with a suppression of the most striking facts and counter- 
testimonies. And it is precisely this which I am ready to 
prove. 

And here I beg your Excellency to consider that the doc- 
trine which we are now to adopt forms by its own nature, 
and by the declaration of the Pope himself, by the confession 
of all infallibilists, @ fundamental article of faith—that it isa 
question of the regula fidei, of the rule which must decide 
what is to be believed and what is not. In future every Cath- 
olic Christian could only answer the query why he believes 
this or that, as follows: “I believe, or deny it, because the 
infallible Pope has commanded me to believe, or to deny it.” 
Nor can this first principle of faith, as the Holy Scriptures 
necessarily should most clearly show, ever have been doubtful 
in the Chureh—it must at every date and among every people 
have governed the whole Church—like a brightly shining 
star it must have been placed in the front of all instruction ; 
and we all wait for an explanation, how it is to be cleared up 
that only after 1830 years the Church has started the idea of 
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making an article of faith of a doctrine which the Pope calls, 
in a letter addressed to your Excellency on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, “ipsum fundamentale principium Catholice fidei ac doc- 
trine.” How can it have been possible that the Popes should 
have, during centuries past, exempted whole countries, whole 
schools of theology, from belief in this ‘fundamental article 
of faith’? And, may I add? how is it that your Excellency 
yourself strove so long and so persistently against the enun- 
ciation of this dogma? Becauso it was not opportune, you 
say. But can it ever have been ‘inopportune’ to give to be- 
lievers the key of the whole temple of faith, to announce to 
them the fundamental article on which all the rest depends ? 
We stand all of us giddy before a chasm which opened before 
us on the 18th on July last. 

He who wishes to measure the immense range of these reso- 
lutions may be urgently recommended to compare thoroughly 
the third chapter of the decrees in Council with the fourth, 
and to realize for himself what a system of universal govern- 
ment and spiritual dictation stands here before us. It is the 
plenary power over the whole Church as over each separate 
member, such as the Popes have claimed for themselves since 
Gregory VII., such as is pronounced in the numerous Bulls 
since the Bull ‘Unam sanctam,’ which is from henceforth to 
be believed and acknowledged in his life by every Catholic. 
This power is boundless, incalculable: it can, as Innocent ITI. 
said, strike at sin everywhere; can punish every man, allows 
of no appeal, is sovereign and arbitrary, for, according to 
Bonifacius VIIL., the Pope “carries all rights in the shrine of 
his bosom.” As he has now become infallible, he can in one 
moment, with the one little word ‘orbi’ (that is, that he ad- 
dresses himself to the whole Church,) make every thesis, 
every doctrine, every demand, an unerring and irrefragable 
article of faith. Against him there can be maintained no 
right, no personal or corporate freedom—or, as the canonists 
say, the tribunal of God and that of the Pope are one and 
the same. This system bears its Romish origin on its fore- 
head, and will never be able to penetrate in Germanic coun- 
tries. As a Christian, as a theologian, as an historian, as a citi- 
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zen, I cannot accept this doctrine. Not as a Christian, for it is 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel, and with the 
plain words of Christ and of the Apostles; it purposes just 
that establishment of the kingdom of this world which Christ 
rejected ; it claims that rule over all communions which Pe- 
ter forbids to all and to himself. Not as theologian—for the 
whole true tradition of the Church is in irreconcilable oppo- 
sition to it. Not as historian can I accept it, for as such I 
know that the persistent endeavor to realize this theory of a 
kingdom of the world has cost Europe rivers of blood, has 
confounded and degraded whole countries, has shaken the 
beautiful organic architecture of the elder Church, and has 
begotten, fed, and sustained the worst abuses in the Church. 

Finally, as a citizen, [ must put it away from me, because 
by its claims on the submission of States and monarchs, and 
of the whole political order under the Papal power, and by 
the exceptional position which it claims for the clergy, it lays 
the foundation of endless, ruinous dispute between State and 
Church, between clergy and laity. For I cannot conceal 
from myself that this doctrine, the results of which were the 
ruin of the old German Kingdom, would, if governing the 
Catholic part of the German nation, at once lay the seed of 
incurable decay in the new kingdom which has just been 
built up.* 

Accept, &e., (Signed) 


L. von DéLuINaer. 
Municu, March 28, 1871. 





This reply, dated Munich, March 28th, 1871, brought 
speedily down upon its author the severest penalty of the 
Church. The major excommunicatio was pronounced against 


*I have just read in the official organ of the Roman Curia and of the 
Jesuits—in the Civilta of the 18th of March, 1870, ‘‘The Pope is chief 
judge of all civil law. In him are combined the spiritual and worldly pow- 
ers, joining in him as in a point, for he is the Vicegerent of Christ, who 
is not only the Eternal Priest, but also King of kings and Lord of lords:’’ 
and immediately following this, “The Pope is by his high dignity, at the 
head of both powers.”’ 
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him, cutting him off from the communion of the Church, and 
denying him the use of the sacraments, whilst living, and the 
rites of Christian burial, when dead. This excommunication, 
published on Easter Sunday, April 9th, is now in force; but 
it has not hindered his King from conveying to him the as- 
surance of his sympathy and regard, nor restrained fifty-four 
out of sixty of his colleagues from voting for him as Rector 
of the University. He has been literally burdened with de- 
monstrations attesting the estimation in which his character 
and actions are held. What the result will be remains to be 
seen. But Dr. Dillinger has dared to tell his Archbishop, in 
the face of the whole world, concerning the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, “not a single person believes in it’—“thousands of 
the clergy, hundreds of thousands of the laity think as I do, and 
Jind it impossible to accept the new articles of faith.” 

Dr. Dillinger may not prove himself to be a second Luther. 
Indeed we do not expect that he will. No great secession 
from the Church of Rome may take place as the result of this 
movement. The wound of the Beast may be healed, and the 
world may continue to wonder at the great power the Church 
of Rome wields. Still that has been done which can never 
be undone. The decree of Infallibility cannot be reconsider- 
ed or set aside. The dogma has gone forth and cannot now 
be recalled. On the other hand, this dogma does not, and 
cannot, receive the assent of the whole Church, or of the more 
intelligent and thinking portion of the Church. Dr. Dil- 
linger is a representative man, and thousands, and tens of 
thounsands, will join in support of his views. They cannot 
ignore what is too plain not to be seen. The pretence of In- 
fallibility is too silly to be received. The Church thus pre- 
sents the aspect of a kingdom divided against itself. This is 
at least another of the many breaks in the boasted unity of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and another of the many exhi- 
bitions of weakness, under the influence of which that Church 
must, sooner or later, crumble and fall in pieces. Every such 
shaking brings nearer the consummation—* Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGICAL AND Brsticat.—Among works of this kind, for the last 
quarter, we note Parables of the New Testament Unfolded, by Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Bacon Stevens, D. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania; The Study of the Bible, a 
series of expository chapters, by Henry Dunn; The Life that Now Is, a 
volume of sixteen sermons, of the Unitarian teaching, by Rev. Robert 
Collyer; Whedon’s Commentary on New Testament, containing Acts and 
Romans; a Life of Christ, by Henry Ward Beecher; The Incaruation and 
Principles of Evidence, an essay by R. H. Hutton, of the London Specta- 
tor; A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, by Fred. Gardiner, described 
in our Book Notices; a similar Harmony, in English, according to the au- 
thorized version by the same author; A Portable Commentary, Critical and 

Zeplanatory, on the Old and New Testaments, by Rev. R. Jamieson, D. D., 
Rev. A. R. Faussett, and Rev. David Brown, D. D.; A Key to the Penta- 
teuch, explanatory of the Text and the Grammatical Forms, by Solomon 
Deutsch, A. M., Ph. D.; Systematic Theology, Vol. I., by Dr. Charles 
Hodge, D. D., to be completed in three volumes. 

Scientiric AND PuiLosorHicaL.—This department of literature is active. 
We mark among the principal issues, Dr. Wm. A. Hammond’s Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Nervous Systen; Light and Electricity, by Prof. Tyn- 
dall; also Tyndall’s Hours of Exercise in the Alps; Recent Discussions in 
Science, Philosophy, and Morals, a volume of recent papers by Herbert 
Spencer; Light Science for Leisure Hours, by Richard A. Proctor; Meta- 
physics, by Prof. Mansel, presenting in concise form various topics of 
metaphysical inquiry, with brief sketches of different schools of German 
philosophy; Zhe Student’s Elements of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell, no- 
ticed elsewhere in this number; A Treatise on Ventilation, by Lewis W. 
Leeds, showing the want of better methods of ventilation in our buildings; 
Table of Reactions for Qualitative Chemical Analysis, by Henry B. Nason; 
War and the Weather, or the Artificial Production of Rain, by Edward 
Powers. 

Historica anp BrocraputicaL.—The second volume of The Life of John 
Milton, by David Masson, has been published, bringing the narrative down 
to the meeting of the Westminster Assembly in 1643; The Life of Rev. Geo. 
Junkin, D. D., LL. D., well know for his activity in the controversy that 
some years ago divided the Presbyterian Church into two bodies; the 
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fourth volume of McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia ; Temples, Tombs, 
and Monuments of Ancient Greece and Rome, with engravings, for popu- 
lar reading, by W. H,. Davenport Adams; a popular Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, by Dr. R, Shelton Mackenzie; The Domestic Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, compiled from Family Letters and Reminiscences, by Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph; The Life of John Adams, by John Quincy Adams, in two vols. ; 
Alfred the Great, by Thomas Hughes, M. P. 

GeverAL Lirrraturr.—Worthy of note are the Songs of the Sierras, by 
Joaquin Miller, the new and suddenly famous California poet; Four Years 
at Yale, by a Graduate of '69, for some account of which see Book Notices 
of this number; Pictures of Travel, in Sweden, among the Hartz Mountains, 
and in Switzerland, with a visit at Charles Dicken’s House, by Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson; The Sword and Garment, treating of the relations and du- 
ties of the pulpit, by the author of Credo; Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow- 
Shoes, a Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations, by Richard J. Bush, 
noticed in this number. 


BRITISH. 


Of British publications we can mention only a few: The Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient Eastern World, or the Geography and Antiquity of 
Chaldwa, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia, complete in three volumes, 
by George Rawlinson. M. A.; Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms, in- 
cluding a discussion of the Experiments of M. Pasteur, and a Reply to 
some statements of Profs. Huxley and Tyndall, by H. Charlton Bastian, 
D. D.; Life Theories, their influence upon Religious Thought, by Lionel S. 
Beale. M. D. 


GERMAN. 


Bisiicat.—The second part of Prof. Dr. J. Bachman’s commentary on 
the Book of Judges has appeared. The commentary is thorough, pays 
special attention to the history of the interpretation of the Book, and also 
to the use of the Book in the services of the sanctuary. This second part 
consists of three hundred pages, which are devoted exclusively to the 
fourth and fifth chapters of the Book. 

Of Hupfeld’s scholarly commentary on the Psalms, four vols., a second 
edition has appeared under the editorship of his successors at Halle, Prof. 
Dr. E. Riehm. The author, who was the successor of Gesenius at the 
University of Halle, was eminent as an orientalist. In his commentary on 
the Psalms we have the ripest results of his researches. Even those who 
are more orthodox than the author was, and consequently dissent from 
many of his views, are forced to acknowledge the merits of his commen- 
tary. To the critical student of the Psalms it is very valuable. 

In a volume of two hundred pages Prof. Dr. H. Graetz furnishes a com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. Besides an Appendix and a lengthy Introduction, 
the volume contains the original text, a translation, and a commentary. 
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In the Introduction the author comes to the surprising conclusion that 
the Book was written in the time of Herod, King of Judea! 

The first part of a posthumous commentary on Job, by Prof. E. W. 
Hengstenberg, is published by Schlawitz, in Berlin. H. does not agree 
with those who regard the Book of Job as the oldest in the canon. 
(Ebrard and others think it was written before Moses). He, as well as 
Hofmann and others, regard it as a product of the age of Solomon. 

Under the title The Evangelist of the Old Testament, J. Steinecke fur- 
nishes a commentary on the second part of Isaiah, chap. 40—66. 5. 
thinks the author of this part of Isaiah is unknown, but makes him co- 
temporary with Cyrus. Contrary to the expectation excited by the title, 
S. rejects the Messianic interpretation of these chapters. 

A commentary on the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, by W. 
Pressel, has appeared. Besides a translation of the original, and exegeti- 
cal notes, the author gives the leading theological ideas of the text, and 
homiletical hints. 

Besides new editions of Hengstenberg’s commentary on John, De Wette 
on Acts, and different parts of Meyer's commentary, a number of new 
works on the New Testamant have lately appeared, of which we here no- 
tice the following. 

The well known scholar, Dr. F. Delitzsch, is preparing a new translation 
of the New Testament into Hebrew. The Greek text used is the Codex 
Sinaiticus. The first volume that has appeared contains the Epistle to the 
Romans, with explanations from the ‘Talmud and Midrasch.”’ 

Dr. J. C. K. von Hofmann, author of the “Schriftbeweiss,’’ is publish- 
ing a work entitled, “Die heilige Schriftund Testament zusammenhaengend 
untersucht.’’ The fourth part of this work, containing Ephesians, Colos- 
sians and Philemon, has recently appeared. The author occupies the 
evangelical stand-point in opposition to Rationalism and Pantheism. 

Prof. Dr. H. Ewald, best known through his Hebrew grammars and 
works on the Old Testament, and the History of the Israelites, translates 
and explains, in one volume, the Epistles of Peter and Jude, and the Epis- 
tles to the Ephesians, Timothy and Titus. 

Orner TueoLtocica, Workxs.—Dr. W. F. Gess, Prof. in Gittingen is en- 
gaged in writing a work on Christ's Person and Work according to the tes- 
timony of Christ and his Apostles. The first volume has appeared, 
containing the testimony of Christ (das Selbstzengniss Christi). The 
second volume is intended to contain the testimony of the Apostles, whilst 
the third is to contain the doctrines to be drawn from this testimony of 
Christ and the Apostles. The first volume is both exegetical and histori- 
cal, and, besides thorough research, has the same evangelical spirit as the 
other works of the author. 

A. Ritschl has published the first volume of his work on the Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Redemption. it has six hundred and fifty 
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pages, and contains the history of the doctrine. It is to be followed by a 
second velume containing the “Dogmatik.’’ 

Three works of Dr. J. 'T. Beck, of Tiibingen, have lately been published: 
the second edition of his Intropuction To THE System or Curist1an Doc- 
TRINE; the sixth volume of his CuristLicue Repen and a small volume on 
the Cuurcu anp Starr, in their relation to each other. 

Lutuer’s Puitosoruy, by Theophilos, is the title of a new work. The 
first volume only has appeared, It contains “Die Logik.’’ The second 
volume is to contain “Die Ethik.’’ This effort to draw a connected sys- 
tem of philosophy from Luther’s works, nearly all of which are practical, 
is new. 

“A number of works on the life of Luther have lately appeared. The 
well known work of M. Meurer on the Lire or Luraer has appeared in a 
new and improved edition. Dr. K. T. Jaeckel gives the history of LutHer 
anv HIs Times. H. Lang, in a volume of three hundred and thirty-nine 
pages on Martin Lurner, ein religiises Charakterbild, advocates the 
establishment of a German Church on Pantheistic principles. A small 
anonymous volume gives Pictures or THE Famity Lire or Luruer. And 
Dr. Schenkel publishers a volume on Luruer 1n Worms anv In Wirven- 
BERG and the renovation of the Church now. 

Of the many works written in opposition to the assumptions and decrees 
of the late Romish Council, one of the most noteworthy is that of Dr. 
Schulte, entitled Tue Power or true Pores or Rome over Princes, Lanps, 
Nations, AND INDIVIDUALS, ACCORDING 10 THEIR TEACHINGS AND ACTIONS 
since Grecory VII. The author is Professor of Ecclesiastical and Ger- 
man Law in the University of Prague. He stands in the foremost rank 
among the Professors of Ecclesiastical Law, and, until quite recently, was 
regarded as one of the main defenders of Roman Catholicism, and was 
classed with the Ultramontane party. In the Introduction of this work, 
of which the second edition, much improved, has appeared, he can appeal 
to the fact that he ‘‘has written much in defence of the Church and the 
Pope.’’ But the late Council opened his eyes. Under thirteen rules the 
author embraces the doctrines of the Popes as to their political power, and 
proves every one of the rules by quotations from the Popes. Coming 
from such a source, and thus substantiated, we cannot doubt that these 
powers were actually claimed by the Popes. These powers were, accord- 
ing to Schulte, as follows: 

I, The temporal power is of evil (vom Bisen) and must consequently be 
subject to the Pope. 

Il. The temporal power must act unconditionally according to the direc- 
tions of the spiritual power. 

Il]. ‘The Church has the right to give and to take away any temporal 
dominion. 


IV. The Pope has the right tu give to Catholic sovereigns lands und na- 
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tions which are not Catholic, which these sovereigns are allowed to reduce 
to slavery. : 

V. The Pope can reduce to slavery or give away Christian subjects 
whose prince or government has been banished by the Pope. 

VI. The ecclesiastical laws on ecclesiastical liberty and the power of the 
Pope are based on inspiration. 

VII. The Charch has the right to exercise an unconditional censorship 
of the press. 

VIII. The Pope has a right to annul all State laws, compacts, constitu- 
tions, etc., and to release from all obligation to them, if they seem to be 
injurious to the Church, or to the Clergy. 

IX. The Pope has a right to blame for transgression the temporal ru- 
lers, emperors and kings, and to punish them if necessary, and also to 
bring a matter involving a mortal sin before the spiritual tribunal. 

X. Without consent of the Pope, no tax or duty can be imposed on any 
priest or church. 

XI. The Pope has a right to release persons from their oaths to princes 
whom he has excommunicated, and to absolve them from all allegiance to 
them and obedience to their laws. 

XII. The Pope can dissolve all the legal relations of banished persons, 
especially their marriage. 

XII. The Pope can absolve from all obligations (such as oaths and 
vows) either after or before they are taken. 

Schulte argues that if the Popes are infallible, then their utterances are 
the absolute truth, and consequently the above rules, made by the Popes, 
are still in force and are of absolute authority. 

The first volume of the Lire or Scuterermacuer, by W. Dilthey, has 
been published. This volume of seven hundred pages gives an account of 
the first thirty-four years of the life of S. from 1768—1802. The secord 
volume is to treat of the remainder of his life. The work will be read with 
much interest by those who appreciate the great influence of S. in modern 
theology. All available material has been placed at the command of the 
author, and the first volume is the result of great research. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLIES. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESAMKTE LUTHERISCHE T'HEOLUGIE UND Kircue. No. 
3, 1871. Besides one hundred and twenty-two pages devoted to the review 
of books, and a few pages of miscellaneous matter by one of the Editors 
(Guericke), this Quarterly contains two articles, the first on the ‘‘Author of 
Ecclesiastes,’’ by Martin Stier, the other entitled “Acta zur Kirchenge- 
schichte des 18. Jahrhunderts,’’ which is a reprint of an attack on the 
University of Géttingan, made in 1774 by Prof. Reinhard in Buetzow and 
M. Ziegra in Hamburg. In comparing the first article with the book of 
Prof. Graetz (noticed above), we are struck by the difference in the results 
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attained in investigating the same internal evidences, and have another 
proof that great caution is necessary in accepting conclusions drawn ex- 
clusively from internal evidences. While Graetz thinks the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes was written in the days of Herod, Stier comes to the conclusion 
that the book belongs to the age of Solomon, and that no other than Sol- 
omon was its author. He goes so far as to declare that Solemon would 
not have accomplished the mission which God gave him, if he had not 
written such a book ! 

THEoLociscute Stupien unpD Kritikex. No, 3, 1871. ‘The Cherubim in 
the Tabernacle and in the Temple,’’ by E. Riehm. “The Relation of the 
Jews to Alexander the Great,’’ by Dr. R. J. S. Henrichsen, translated 
from the Danish by Rev. P. Friedrichsen. “Tertullian’s View of the Sa- 
crament,’’ by C. Leimbach. “On the Logos idea in John,’’ by Dr. Roeh- 
richt (continued from a number in 1868). *On Kedorlaomer,’’ by Prof. 
Dr Julius Oppert. 

Tertullian’s view of the Sacraments is defined by Leimbach as follows: 
“They are all acts of the Church (Kirchliche Handlungen) which are 
based on the Scriptures, visible signs, but containing grace which is com- 
municated through the visible signs and is accessible to all Christians; as 
a rule, however, they areadministered only by the regularly called min- 
isters.’’ 

Jaurpiicuer Fiirk Devrscne TuroLociz. No, 2, 1871. “On the method 
of the older History of Dogmas,’’ by Prof. Dr. A. Ritschl of Gittingen. 
“The Moabite Stone, a Critical Review,’’ by Dr. Diestel of Jena. ‘‘Stu- 
dies in Melanchthon’s Theology,’’ second article, by Alb. Herrlinger, Re- 
petent in Tiibingen. ‘‘Theology and Natural Science,’’ by Rev. Rud. 
Schmid. ‘“he Nous’’ (vovs), by Rev. Dr. Kluge. 

The article of H. discusses Melanchthon’s view of the Lord’s Supper in 
its original form and its later developments. The article of Schmid is an 
effort in the direction of harmonizing theology and the natural sciences. 
He speaks first of the lines that are to be drawn between theology and 
natural science, and lays down the following rules which are important 
both to the theologian and physicist. a. Theology must not arbitrarily 
embody in its own system, or attempt to force on natural science, proposi- 
tions the investigations of which belongs exclusively to natural science. 
b. Theology must not let itself be influenced by natural science to adopt 
propositions which contradict essential principles of theology, or to aban- 
don propositions which to theology are self-evident. 

After laying down and enforcing these rules, the author discusses the 
influence of theology and natural science on each other. Near the close 
he quotes a sentence from the eminent scientist, R. Mayer, which is quite 
refreshing when compared with the utterances of many of his fellow-labor- 
ers. At Innsbruck he closed his address before the convention of natural- 
ists, with these words: “With my whole heart I declare, that a correct 
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philosophy cannot and dare not be anything else than an introduction to 
the Christian religion.’’ 

ZeirscuRirT rik DIE Historiscie Tueotocix. No. 3, 1871. Rev. L. 
Krummel continues his interesting account of the ‘‘Utraquists and Tabor- 
ites,” a contribution to the history of the Bohemian Reformation in the 
fifteenth century. In this number he discusses the victory of the Utra- 
quists over the Taborites, and the negotiations of the Bohemians with the 
Council of Basle. This includes the history from 1431—1436. Leimbach 
in this number also continues to discuss “Tertullian as a source for Chris- 
tian Archeology.” 

ZeITscHRiFt Fir Protestantismus unD Kircue. (Monthly). March— 
July, 1871. We shall notice only a few of the articles of this journal 
which is of a more popular character than those noticed above, and deals 
chiefly with the living questions of the day. 

In the March number we find an interesting article on the Waldenses 
now in Italy. The article is based mainly on a report prepared for a Wal- 
densean Synod. Dr. L. Desanctis, who was to have read the report, died 
Dec. 31, 1869. He was formerly Catholic Professor in Rome; but in com- 
paring the decrees of the Council of Trent with the Bible, he found that 
Rome was at variance with the gospel, and then embraced the evangelical 
faith. Forsaking all his offices and dignities in Rome, he went to Turin, 
where he became a minister of the gospel, and afterwards he was a Profes- 
sor in Florence. His death, on his sixty-first birth-day, adds a melancholy 
interest to the report on which the article is based, From the article we 
learn that besides 22,000 souls in the valleys of Piedmont, where for cen- 
turies they have been persecuted, the Waldenses now have 30 mission sta- 
tions in Italy, in each of which there is at least one workman, such as a 
pastor, an evangelist, or a teacher, and in some of them all three are 
found. Then there are 25 or 30 other stations of less importance. These 
churches altogether are attended by 3,335 persons, and the number of com- 
municants is 1,900. In 12 months there were 170 converts, and there are 
325 catechumens. In their Sunday Schools they have 969 children. The 
contributions for all religious purposes in one year, amounted to 150,000 
francs. In Venice the church has grown rapidly of late, and now has 225 
communicants. Though they are weak, the Waldenses labor zealously to 
spread the gospel in Italy, and a number of instances are given which 
show that their labors are meeting with success. 

In the April number the first article is on the “Independence of the 
Church.’’ The first sentence shows the prevalent view on this subject in 
Germany. It is as follows: ‘‘There are few subjects on which all persons 
are so fully agreed as on the truth of this ee: The Church should 
be independent of the State. 

In the June and July numbers there is an article on the state of the 
churches in Alsace and German Lorraine, from which we take the follow- 
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ing statistics. The lands ceded by France to Germany in the treaty of 
Feb. 26, 1871, contains 212,178 Lutherans, 39,216 Reformed. The Catho- 
lics far outnumber the Protestants, but correct statistics were not within 
reach of the author. But their number in two of the five departments 
ceded to Germany, is 834,753. Among the men of Alsace who had an 
important influence on the Church, Philip Jacob Spener is mentioned, 
who was born in Rappoltsweiler, Alsace, and began his ministry in Stras- 
burg. J. H. W. 8. 


ARTICLE VII. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SCHULZE & GASSMAN, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Dr. Martin Luruer’s Hovuse-Postit, or Sermons on the Gospels for the 
Sundays and Principal Festivals of the Church-Year. Vols. I. and IL, 
pp. 362 & 454. 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of the second volume of these 
sermons, and hope that it is an evidence of sufficient encouragement ‘‘for 
the publishers to go on and fulfil their purpose of completing the publica- 
tion of the whole. These two volumes begin with First Sunday in Advent 
and end with Whit Monday, including, of course, the birth, passion and 
resurrection of our Divine Redeemer. They are not what, in modern style, 
would be called popular discussions, but they possess what is far better— 
the simplicity and power of the gospel. Some preachers, who are troubled 
to know how to make out a sermon on the great events of the Saviour’s 
life and death, would do well to study the example of Luther. This prince 
of preachers, who could discourse before kings and nobles, could also 
preach to his own household. He tells us, in his own preface, that “these 
sermons were preached by me at certain times in my dwelling, in the pres- 
ence of my household, that I, as the head of the family, might do my 
duty towards them, by instructing them how to lead a Christian life.’’ 
Their use at the present day, in families, would serve the same purpose. 
Besides the intrinsic merit of these discourses, they possess an historic 
and homiletic value, as illustrating the style of the preaching of the great 
reformer. ‘They are characterized by great simplicity, richness of scrip- 
ture truth, and directness of address. If we had more preaching of this 
kind, we would hear more of the “power of the pulpit.’’ We .cordially 
commend these volumes to all the readers of the Review. The question 
will force itself upon us, why does not the Lutheran Publication Board 
publish something corresponding with its name and design ? 
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THE LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
117 North 6th Street. 
Tue Javetin. By a Lutheran. pp. 387. 

This book has been made mainly with the scissors, from the files of the 
Intheran & Missionary. It is named ‘‘The Javelin,”’ in allusion to Num. 
25 : 7. 8, on the assumption that it is to fulfil the same blessed office ac- 
complished by that instrument, when in the hand of the zealous Phinehas 
its work stayed the ruin brought on by Israel's defection from the service 
of God. The writer seems, however, to have forgotten the difference be- 
tween the service of the law and that of the gospel. The authorship is 
‘‘By a Lutheran,’’ but the writer withholds his name. We know not why. 
It may be a token of his modesty—not to prefix an humble name to so 
great a book. It may be a result of pride—not wishing to connect a great 
name with a poor one. Possibly it may be withheld from an impression 
that, to give it might damage the claim of the book to speak for Luther- 
anism, should the name recall to the reader the position assigned to its 
bearer by one high in authority, as himself, “one of the most un-Lutheran 
men in the Church.”’ 

A fair account of the book must state that a few of its chapters are ably 
written, presenting vigorous statements of Christian doctrine, and mani- 
festing a holy zeal against some prevailing errors. Most of them, however, 
are only the partizan and controversial utterances, whose repetition in 
manifold forms has made them familiar to the readers of the Lutheran & 
Missionary. They are marked, in many places, by gross perversion of 
facts, bad spirit, and unfairness of argument. The re-publication, in book- 
form, of these papers, often discreditable to the columns of a weekly 
newspaper, presents an unusual manifestation of perverted sense of pro- 
priety. Such a book, so pervaded by misrepresentation, injustice, and 
petty quibbling, is, indeed, a token of degenerate manners and morals, and 
its publication can hardly be accounted for, without viewing it as meant to 
be an item, or fact, in confirmation of the author’s opinion that growing 
disorders and increasing wickedness are heralding his predicted speedy 
coming of the millenium. The fact isa strong one. If he really meant 
to illstrate his theory, he has achieved an unquestionable success. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue ATONEMENT; in its relations to the Covenant, the Priesthood, the In- 
tercession of our Lord. By Rev. Hugh Martin, A. M., pp. 288. 
Treatise on Receneration. By William Anderson, LL. D. pp. 311. 
Although treating of quite different topics, these two works are coupled 
together, as they are from the same house, look very much alike exter- 
nally, and belong to the same school of theology. The former is not a 
systematic treatise, but rather discussions of particular aspects and rela- 
tions of the atonement. The views inculcated are of the strict federal 
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school. A chapter is devoted to an examination ard exposure of Robert- 
son’s views of vicarious sacrifice. The latter is written with freshness and 
vigor, and is richly scriptural in its illustrations. Both of these volumes 
are far beyond common-place discussions of these momentous subjects. 
They contain strong meat and, whilst seasoned with a little of the old 
school Calvinistic spices, will help to nourish a sound orthodoxy. The 
modern refinements on these central doctrines of the Bible meet with no 
favor at the hands of these authors. They point very distinctly to ‘the 
blood of the Cross, and the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


A Mawyvat or Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Western Empire. By George Rawlinson, A. M.. Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. — pp. 633. 

This is a book for students, and is a most veluable Manual. The learned 
author has prepared a work giving the results of extended and elaborate 
investigation. Much that has passed for Ancient History is little better 
than myths, and it requires skill and care to extract the truth. It is a 
great advantage as well as satisfaction to have a volume prepared by so 
competent a scholar. The best authorities are given, so that the student 
disposed to extend his studies is furnished with guides for further investi- 
gation. Arabia and India are passed over by Professor Rawlinson because 
he does not consider the material furnished as ‘‘trustworthy sources of 
history.’’ Whilst we would like to have the judgment of such a scholar 
in regard to Arabia, India, China, etc., his reserve contrasts with the pre- 
sumptuous dogmatism of some writers of history, who make the facts 
themselves, or accept every tradition. 

Tue Domestic Lire or Tuomas Jerrerson. Compiled from family letters 
and reminiscences by his great-grand-daughter, Sarah N. Randolph. 
pp. 432. 

This is a very entertaining and instructive volume. It carries us to the 
home life of one of the greatest of American statesmen. The public life 
Thomas Jefferson belongs to the nation. As author of the Declaration of 
Independence and President of the United States, his fame has filled the 
world, But here we look in upon him as a student, a husband, a father, 
the head of a household, the centre of a social circle. His biographer has 
done her work delicately and well. The reading of this volume cannot 
but increase our admiration of a truly great man. In this age of super- 
ficial learning and dazzling show, there are many lessons of good, sound, 
common sense which it would be well for the countrymen of Jefferson to 
learn. His tenderness towards his wife and children is touching and beau- 
tiful, and his sage advice, on culture and manners, worthy of his great 
name. What we miss most of all, and feel even painfully, is the absence 
of any religious element. The lives of the greatest men make us more 
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sensible of the littleness and vanity of mortals, without God and without 

religion. As we follow Jefferson from his earliest life to the grave, and see 

him in joy and sorrow, in domestic bliss, and under the dark cloud, we 
sigh for the light of the Bible and the presence of the Divine Friend. 

Science ror THE Youne; or the Fundamental Principles of Modern Phi- 
losophy explained and illustrated in conversations and experiments, and 
in Narratives of Travel and Adventure by Young Persons in pursuit of 
Knowledge. By Jacob Abbott. Vol. L Heat. pp. 306. Vol. II. 
Light. pp. 313. 

This author attempts to popularize science. These volumes are beauti- 
fully gotten up, illustrated with numerous engravings, and made in every 
way attractive. Many of the most remarkable phenomena of heat and 
light are presented, and in a way to impress the mind. Though prepared 
with special reference to the young, these volumes will be found entertain- 
ing and instructive to older readers. The general diffusion of science is 
one of the encouraging signs of the age, and we hail with pleasure every 
addition in this direction. Mr. Abbott, who has accomplished so much in 
other departments for the young, will do good service in this new sphere 
of authorship. These volumes will sustain his popularity in writing for 
the young. 

Tue Stupent’s Etements or Geotocy. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., F. R. 
8., Author of “The Principles of Geology,’’ ‘‘The Antiquity of Man, 
ect, 1871. 

This work has been based, by the author, on his earlier work, the “Ele- 
ments of Geology.’’ It is not, however, a mere abridgment, but a new 
work, embodying in a concise form the general facts and principles of the 
science, according to the latest investigations and discoveries. It has been 
prepared with a special view to the necessities of beginners, and as a man- 
ual for class-room instruction. The arrangement is simple and clear, and 
the explanations are happy. The plan of the work excluded extended dis- 
cussions, yet the whole subject is presented with that fulness and thorough- 
ness which the eminent author’s distinguished reputation and ability as a 
geologist, might be expected to furnish. Some inferences as to the an- 
tiquity of man, however, from some fossil human bones found among de- 
posits in a few cases, and attributed to the Paleolithic age, it seems to us, 
are altogether too grave to be accepted on the basis of the given facts. 
More than six hundred illustrations and a full index, add value to the 
book. It is a manual of high excellence, and will doubtless soon be well 
known in our institutions of learning. 

Retnpeer, Docs anp Sxow-Suoes. By Richard J, Bush. 

In style of binding, as well as in contents, this is one of the most at- 
tractive books of its kind that we have read. It is a carefully kept journal 
of travel and exploration in Siberia, made in 1865, ’66,and’67. Mr. Bush 
had excellent opportunities for studying the features of the country, and 
the habits of the people, attached as he was to the Russo-American Tele- 
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graph Expedition. Large portions of the country described, had never 

before been visited by an American or English traveler. As the language 

spoken by the people belongs to the Finnic Family, the proper names at 
first are somewhat awkward and ungainly. At times there is an unneces- 
sary minuteness of detail, and if there be any defect in the book. it is that 
the author has violated the law of selection. In keeping a journal of this 
kind, it belongs to the highest art to know just what to state, and what 
to omit. 

SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 

Tue Boox or tHe Propuet Jeremtan. Theologically and Homiletically 
expounded. By Dr, C. W. Edward Naegelsbach, pastor in Bayreuth, 
Bavaria. Translated, enlarged, and edited by Samuel Ralph Asbury, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Morristown, N. J. With ‘Tue Lameytations 
or JEREMIAH. By the same author. Translated, enlarged and edited by 
W. H. Hornblower, D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Patterson, N. J. pp. 446 and 196. 

Tue GospxL accorpinG To Joun. By John Peter Lange, D. D., Professor 
of Theology at the University of Bonn. ‘Translated from the German. 
Revised, enlarged, and edited by Philip Schaff, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. pp. 654. 

These are two more volumes of Lange’s Commentary on the Old and 
New Testament, and are among the most interesting and valuable of that 
great work. ‘The reading public are already somewhat acquainted with 
the character of this work—with its great merits, and serious defects. 
Each of these new volumes has a special interest. That on Jeremiah is 
the fullest and most comprehensive in our language, and especially needed. 
We have less that is critical and valuable on Jeremiah than on most of the 
other books of the Old Testament. This volume will supply a felt want. 
The distinguished scholar, Dr. Naegeisbach, author of this commentary 
on Jeremiah, dissents from the current view as to the authorship of the 
Lamentations. Dr. Hornblower, the translator of this part of the volume, 
furnishes an able reply to Dr. Naegelsbach’s dissertation, and defends the 
commonly received view. The entire volume has received valuable addi- 
tions by the translators. It must take the first rank among commentaries 
on this Prophet.——The volume on John’s Gospel is by Lr. Lange him- 
self, but the additions to the American edition are so great as to make it 
‘to a large extent a new work.’’ ‘The death of Dr. Yeomans, who had 
undertaken to prepare this volume for the American press, devolved the 
labor on Dr. Schaff, who, with some assistance from others, completed the 
task. It could hardly have fallen into more competent hands. The Gos- 
pel of St. John is justly regarded as one of the most difficult, as well as 
most valuable, portions of the inspired writings. For spiritual depth it is 
unsurpassed, if not unequaled. It has been the object of persistent as- 
saults by rationalists, but it stands the noblest monument of inspired wis- 
dom, and displaying the fulness of divine love and grace. This commen- 
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tary will aid in unfolding the meaning of the author, and will also supply 
a large amount of critical material. The student will find it very full, 
and if not always satisfactory, at least more so than perhaps any other 
single commentary. 

These make twelve volumes of this ponderous work—three on the Old 
Testament, and nine on the New. One more volume, that on the Apoca- 
lypse, will complete the New Testament portion. This is in “able hands,” 
and will appear with ‘‘a full Index of the whole work.” 


CARLTON & LANAHAN, NEW YORK. 


Tre Prosiem or Evit. Translated from the French of M. Emert Naville. 
By John P. Lacroix, Professor in the Ohio Wesleyan University. pp. 
330. 

The merit of this volume is evidenced by the fact, that although but 
recently published in the original, this is the second translation into 
English, having been already published by the Clarkes of Edinburgh. This 
claims to be “the only authorized translation.’’ The author has won the 
reputation of being one of the most profound thinkers and vigorous wri- 
ters of the old world. He is yet but in the maturity. of his strength, and, 
by his works already published, gives promise of further contributions to 
the cause of truth and sound philosophy. 

The present volume embraces seven lectures, with the titles: The Good; 
Evil; The Problem; The Solution; The Proof; The Conflict of Life; The 
Source of Strength. They were delivered to large and attentive audiences, 
first in Geneva, and afterwards in Lausanne, during the winter of 1867-68. 
Though popular in style, they touch on some of the most intricate and 
perplexing questions of human inquiry. The dark Problem of Evil is 
discussed, and if not solved, is stripped-of some of its difficulties, and the 
whole subject set in a more hopeful and cheering light. The reading of 
the volume does not, as is the case with some discussions of the same sub- 
ject, oppress the mind by dark and gloomy pictures with no light to shine 
upon the darkness. It gives tone and elasticity to the mental and moral 
powers. The atmosphere is fresh and bracing, if every cloud is not swept 
away. The author does not dogmatize, nor does he profess to remove all 
difficulties. His solution of the Problem of Evil is substantially that of 
the Bible, as interpreted by orthodox theologians, though presented under 
a philosophic form. He is not afraid to advance and defend the philoso- 
phy of the Fall in Adam, and Redemption through divine interposition. 
He earnestly maintains individual freedom and responsibility along with 
the doctrine of the Fall of the whole race through the sin of the first man. 
The individuality, and yet, what is called, the solidarity, of the human 
family, are prominent features in these discussions. No solution of the 
Problem of Evil is likely to prove entirely satisfactory. It would be easy 
to start difficulties to what is here presented. Yet, on the whole, it is one 
of the most interesting, and altogether most readable, discussions of this 
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unfathomable subject. The book is very neat and attractive in appearance, 
and will be read with interest. 
Tue Mission or THE Seiritr, By Rev. L. R. Dunn. 

“Were I as eloquent as the Holy Ghost, I could convert souls as well as 
He,’’ is the blasphemous remark of a rationalist. The present age may 
not be as gross in its expression of disbelief in divine agency, but there is 
great confidence in human resources. Man has achieved such wonders in 
the world of matter, that he carries a consciousness of his strength with 
him in the wider world of spirit. We need such books as this of Mr. Dunn, 
to rebuke the pride that ignores or forgets the great doctrine of divine 
help in our salvation. It is a popular and scriptural presentation of the 
office and work of the Comforter, in human redemption. It will be a useful 
book among the people, for it is when we honor the Spirit, in recognizing 
his official work, that he honors us in his converting and saving power. 


ComMENTARY ON Acts OF THE APuSTLES AND Romans. By D. D. Whedon, 

LL. D. 

This volume is one of a series on the books of the New Testament, and 
in general character, is the same as the commentaries of Barnes and Ja- 
cobus. The author aims to do for the Metbodist Church, what has been 
done by the above writers for the Presbyterian. The book has one notice- 
able and excellent feature. There is a clearness and compactness of 
expression, which often reminds us of Bengel’s Gnomon. The condensa- 
tion and sharpness of statement sometimes brings out the thought on you 
with a kind of surprise. A single, short sentence frequently opens to us 
the very heart of a passage, The collation of texts is apposite and sug- 
gestive, while the illustrations by maps and plates, is all that could be de- 
sired. ‘The only blemish we have detected, is an occasional bitterness in 
reference to opposing doctrinal views. It will be proper to add, that these 
commentaries of Dr. Whedon have received the most flattering commen- 
dations from prominent writers in all branches of the Church. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 
A Harmony or tHe Four Gospsts, In Greek, according to the Teat of 

Tischendorf; with a collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the 

Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. By Frederick Gardiner, 

ID. D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School, author of “A Commen- 

tory on the Epistle of St. Jude,’’ “A Harmony of the Gospels in 

English,’’ etc. 

From the earliest periods of Christianity, Christian scholars have been 
arranging Harmonies of the Gospels. This has arisen from the natural 
desire to throw the four evangelical narratives into the unity of a single 
and complete Life of the Redeemer. As the various facts and incidents of 
the several accounts fall into agreement in their right place, they receive 
the light of an easier and happier explanation. With the progress in 
Biblical knowledge, improved Harmonies have been successively prepared. 
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It is to the conviction that discussion has prepared the way for a further 
improvement, that we owe the work before us. 

Dr. Gardiner’s work has been well done, and he has given us a Harmony 
of great value. In its general characteristics it resembles that of Dr. 
Robinson, which has been the almost universal authority in this country. 
The Gospel of St. John is taken as the basis of the chronological arrange- 
ment, and our Lord’s ministry is viewed according to the Quadripaschal 
scheme as extending over about three years and a half. The work has the 
advantage of the Greek text according to the eighth edition of Tischendorf, 
in which are embodied the results of the closest collation with the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the latest criticism. A difference of type indicates all di- 
vergences from the Textus Receptus. Quotations from the Old Testament 
are given in full in the margin, and brief notes, relating only to matters 
of harmony, are placed at the bottom. A General Introduction, of high 
merit, explains the grounds for the method of harmony adopted. A new 
feature of special value is the Synoptical Table of the arrangement adopt- 
ed in five of the principal recent Harmonies, those of Greswell, Stroud, 
Robinson, Thomson. and Tischendorf, compared with his own. This table 
shows the fundamental agreement of the different harmonists, in the method 
and order of combining the gospel accounts. 

The book has been gotten out with good paper and clear type, and 
should be in the hands of every minister and theological student. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


Six Boys; A Mother’s Story. 
Bisie SKETCHES AND THEIR Teacutncs. By Samuel G. Green. 

Both these books have the imprint of the American Tract Society, Bos- 
ton, and are issued from the Riverside Press, Cambridge. The scene of 
the first one is laid in New York and vicinity, at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. The characters are sharply drawn, the story told in excel- 
lent style, and the whole colored with the manners and customs of the 
time. 

The second volume is the third series of Bible Sketches, illustrating the 
life of Christ. It is one of the very best Sabbath School books we have 
ever read, and we heartily wish our libraries might be supplied with more 
such books, so simple, and yet so rich in truth. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Jesus: His Lire anp Work, AS NARRATED BY THE FOUR EvanceLists. By 

Howard Crosby. 

The multiplication of works on the life of Christ, is a token for good. 
The more that life is studied and dwelt upon, the greater will be the power 
going forth from it. What He was, and taught, and did, must furnish the 
foundations of Theology, and be the guide of practical piety. 

The histories of the life of Christ are of different kinds, as they are 
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written with different aims. Some, prepared from a rationalistic stand- 
point, as those of Strauss and Renan, are but arbitrary portraitures of that 
life, in utter disregard of the gospel accounts, and eliminating all its su- 
pernatural elements. Some, as that of Ellicott, written with apologetical 
and critical aim, are scholarly works of reference and authority. Others, 
prepared for practical ends and popular use, are warm snd glowing exhibi- 
tions, in the unity and continuity of one biography, of the gospel accounts 
of the wonderful life of the Redeemer. Of this kind is the work of Dr. 
Crosby. In fidelity to the inspired narratives of the four evangelists, he 
has aimed, on the basis of a Harmony arranged for the purpose, to present a 
connected and full view of the life and ministry of Jesus. The author has 
brought to his work fine scholarship and enlarged philological and biblical 
knowledge, and has given us a volume of great interest and value. The 
style, though not very highly ornate, is vigorous and graphic, and many 
of his pictures of scenes and events are drawn with great beauty and 
power. 

We are not prepared to accept the author’s doctrine of the person of 
Christ, on page 256. It is but incidently introduced, and we are referred 
to the ‘‘Appendix.’’ But no Appendix appears in the volume. And the 
book is better without it. The doctrine is a revived Kenoism, which we 
believe to be in conflict with the plain teaching of the Gospel. It is, in- 
deed, forgotten and set aside in the author’s own phraseology elsewhere. 
Though in one place he says of Christ’s Godhead, that “it was mysteri- 
ously unused’’ during his earthly life, in another place he says, in connec- 
tion with the raising of Lazarus, ‘‘Many a Jew was convinced beyond 
resistance by this sublime exhibition of the presence of God in the life 
and actions of Jesus.’’ * The author, thus, corrects his own error. 

But, apart from this, the work is one of great excellence—a valuable 
contribution to this department of Christian literature. It will have the 
greatness of usefulness. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., NEW HAVEN. 


Four Years at Yate. By a Graduate of '69. 

College life is singular. It is a little world in itself, and has its own laws 
and customs. It develops a style of thought and character, that, ordinar- 
ily, can be formed under no other influences. Nothing but this fact would 
justify a volume of this description. Its design is to give a view of the 
inner life of Yale, and the book will be read with lively interest by those 
at all conversant with Colleges. The contents are arranged under three 
general topics, each topic treated in five chapters. The three topics are: 
The Society System, The Student Life, The Official Curriculum. Besides 
these, there is an introductory chapter of a historical character, and a 
concluding one, making an earnest plea for our Colleges. The plan is ad- 
mirably executed, and the interest is maintained to the close, through a 
mass of detail which would weary, but for those deep and ever fresh im- 
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pressions, which one carries through life from his college work. Perhaps, 
if there be any fault in the execution of the plan, it is that the features of 
the Society system are too much magnified. We would have been pleased 
with more pertaining to the work proper of the Institution. While the im- 
pression from the book as to the description and work of the College, is in the 
highest degree favorable, two things have specially arrested our attention. 
One is the mass of rubbish which has gathered in the progress of years along 
the course of study. The boating clubs, and eating clubs, and singing clubs, 
and social clubs, and literary clubs, and clubs for almost every purpose, good 
and bad, are a curious feature. One wonders where time is found for the stu- 
dies, and is tempted to ask, Is not the curriculum of study, after all, only 
a sécondary matter? Then these numerous organizations must add large- 
ly to the student’s expenses. It is no wonder that the doors of some of 
our larger and older Colleges are gradually being closed against all but the 
sons of the rich, when such a complicated system must be maintained. 
At a time when the friends of Yale are so earnestly discussing her inter- 
ests, and devising means for her increased efficiency, would it not be well 
to reduce the College life to greater simplicity, and sweep away, if possi- 
ble, this mighty accumulation. The other thing which we have noticed, 
is the toleration of lawlessness. Custom seems to have sanctioned prac- 
tices, which, beyond the College walls, would consign the actors to a felon’s 
cell. In College it may be called sport, but in society it goes by the name 
of theft and ruffianism. It isa matter of surprise, that there is not enough 
good, healthy public sentiment in Yale, or enough regard for law and 
order in New Haven, to correct these abuses, perpetrated year after year 
with impunity. We think we can detect some improvement in these 
things, as several old ceremonies, worthy only a dark age, have been aban- 
doned. Let the reform be carried yet further, and let our young men 
carry with them from their Christian homes a deeper sense of honor and 
truth and right, and feel, that though shut in by college walls, they are 
not beyond the reach of law and public sentiment. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Tue Sowers Rewarp. By the author of Mary Powell. T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

Sreaprastyess 1n Doctrine anp 1n Duty; A Sermon by Dr. Charles F. 
Schaeffer, D. D., delivered at the opening of the 124th Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States, Easton, Trinity Sunday, 
June 4th, 1871. 

A Crassiriep Catatocue of Theological and Religious Books, comprising 
a large collection of standard works, American and Foreign; old and 
rare Works, and recent Publications, to September 1, 1871, for sale by 
Suirx, Eneriisnh & Co, Booksellers and Importers (especially of Theo-~ 
logical Books), No. 710 Arch St., Philadelphia, 1871. 
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A priced Catalogue, of great value, especially to clergymen and others 
who desire to purchase theological and religious works. 





The following Books have been received, and will be noticed in the next 
Number: 


FROM ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
Granv-FatHer’s Faira, by Julia Mathews. 
A Hovse 1x Town, A Sequel to ‘‘Opportunes,’’ by the author of the 
‘‘Wide wide World.” 
Litty Norris’ Enemy, by Joanna H. Mathews, author of ‘‘Bessie Books,”’ 
etc. 
Natvure’s Wonpers, by the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 
Jessir’s Parrot, by Joanna H. Mathews. 
Frencu Bessir, by P. E. S., author of ‘‘Tibby the Charrooman,”’ etc. 
Tue Rirt tv tHe CLoups, by the author of ‘‘Memorials of Capt. Hedley 
Vicars.”’ 
Srortes or Vinecar Hit. Six distinct Volumes, on different subjects, put 
together in paper case. 
Sua.t we Know One Avyoruer, and other Papers, by the Rev. J. C. Kyle, 
M. A., Third Edition. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 
Diatessaron. THe Lire or ovr Lorp in rue Worps or THe Gospets, by 
Frederick Gardiner, D. D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
author of ‘A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek,’’ ete. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., NEW HAVEN. 

No. 6— University Series. Tur Action or Natura Sevection on May, by 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 

Vatepictory Poem anp Oration, pronounced before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, Presentation Day, July 11, 1871. 

Tue Duration anp Nature or Future Punisament, by Henry Constable, 
A. M., Prebendary of York. Reprinted from the Second London Edi- 
tion. 


ZIEGLER & M’CURDY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Questions or Mopern Toovucut; or Lectures on The Bible and Infidelity, 
by James McCosh, D,D., LL. D., J. P. Thompson, D. D. LL. D., Wm, 
Adams, D. D., Philip Schaff, D. D., Wm. Hague, D. D., E. O. Haven, 
D. D. LL. D. 
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